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What is the flag of England? Winds of the world declare !—KIPLING, 


js 
THE SIEGE OF SAN SEBASTIAN. 
1813, 


‘The siege of San Sebastian, a third-rate fortress, garrisoned only by 3,000 
nen, hastily got together during the tumult of defeat which succeeded the battle 
of Vittoria, cost the allied army 3,800 men, 2,500 of whom, including 1,716 
British, were struck down in the final assault, and it detained the army sixty- 
three days, of which thirty were with open trenches and thirty-three blockade. 

It must be admitted that a stronger proof can hardly be imagined of the 
vital consequences of fortresses in war, or of the decisive effect which the 
courageous defence even of an inconsiderable stronghold often has upon the 
fortunes of a campaign, or the fate of a monarchy,’—ALISON. 


A RUGGED breach in a long line of parapetted wall, at whose base 
a river creeps sluggishly to the sea. The breach is black with 
drifting smoke, and crowded with red-coated soldiers. Many lie 
dead under the feet of their comrades; many have crept, with 
streaming wounds, to either flank. The faces of the soldiers yet 
on the breach are black with powder, fierce with the passion of 
battle. From the walls above them, from a line of higher parapets 
tLat sweeps round at right angles, and commands the breach, a 
hundred streams of fire converge on the swaying mass of red- 
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coated soldiers. They are dying in hundreds. Suddenly, from 
beyond the stream, and from the iron lips of fifty great guns, a tem- 
pest of shot roars above the heads of the British soldiers, and sweeps 
the edge of the wall where the fiercely triumphant Frenchmen 
have defied for two separate hours the utmost valour of the 
British. For twenty minutes the British guns maintain that 
overwhelming fire above the heads of their own troops—the most 
brilliant bit of artillery practice on record. The French parapets 
are swept as with a besom of flame, the traverses are wrecked, the 
lines of steadfast infantry are rent to fragments. Then, witha 
flame of passion scarcely less fierce than the flame of the bellow- 
ing guns, the British stormers sweep in one red wave over the 
blackened parapets, and San Sebastian is won! This is the scene 
which, through the long afternoon of August 31, 1813, makes the 
siege of San Sebastian one of the most picturesque in military 
history. 

Three great sieges—those of Ciudad Rodrigo, of Badajos, and 
of San Sebastian—stand out like flaming beacons in the stern 
landscape of the Peninsular war. Each siege has its special cha- 
racteristic. That of Ciudad Rodrigo was a swift and brilliant 
stroke of arms; it resembles, indeed, nothing so much as the flash 
of a glittering blade in the hands of a great swordsman. That of 
Badajos is notable for the masterful and furious daring with which 
the great breach was carried. The capture of San Sebastian is 
not marked by the swift brilliancy of Ciudad Rodrigo, nor yet by 
the tempestuous and half scornful valour of Badajos. Its cha- 
racteristic consists of the sullen daring, with a note of wrath 
running through it, which marked the temper of the soldiers. 
It is the most bloody and tragical of all the Peninsular sieges. 
Wellington’s sieges in the Peninsula, it may be added, are not 
shining examples of scientific warfare. In each of them he was 
short of guns, of warlike material, and, above all, of time. In 
each he had to make the blood of his soldiers compensate for the 
blunders of his engineers, and the well-nigh incredible neglect, 
or equally incredible folly, of the War Office authorities in 
England. It was, perhaps, the sullen consciousness on the part 
of the private soldiers, that they had to pay in life and limb for 
stupidity, or neglect, in the administration of the war, which 
explains the exasperated temper in the ranks with which the 
siege of San Sebastian was conducted, and the blast of licence and 
cruelty with which it was closed, 
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San Sebastian, while the French held Central Spain, was a 
neglected third-rate fortress, with foul wells, dismantled batteries, 
and practically no garrison. But the great defeat of Vittoria 
made this sandy peninsula, with its steep rocky tip, a place of 
the first importance to both armies. The French clung to it, as 
it would be a thorn in Wellington’s flank if he advanced through 
the passes of the Pyrenees. Wellington coveted it, as its harbour 
would be a new base of supply for him, and he dared not leave 
unsubdued what might be easily turned into a strong place of 
arms, as he pushed on the track of the defeated French through 
the wild mountain defiles which led to France. 

San Sebastian resembles a lion’s head thrust out from the 
coast of the Bay of Biscay, just where the spurs of the Pyrenees 
run down to the sea. The ‘neck’ of the lion is a flat sandy 
isthmus, some 350 yards wide; the lion’s head looks to the north, 
the bay is under its chin to the west; on the east flows into the 
sea in a wide shallow tidal channel the river Urumea. The sea- 
ward tip of the lion’s head is a rocky cone, some 400 feet high, 
called Monte Orgullo, crowned by the castle of La Mota. Across 
the sandy isthmus ran a high solid curtain with a huge hornwork, 
shaped like the point of an arrow, at its centre. Betwixt this 
wall and the base of Monte Orgullo stretched the town, having a 
population of something like 10,000 people. A line of ramparts 
ran along the eastern face of the town, betwixt the curtain across 
the neck of the isthmus and Monte Orgullo. The Urumea washed 
the foot of this rampart, and the frowning heights of Monte 
Orgullo commanded with their batteries the whole town. 

Fortune gave to the French, in the person of General Rey, a 
commander for San Sebastian with a singular genius for defensive 
war, Rey, indeed, in personal appearance was quite unheroic. 
Frazer, who was second in command of the British artillery at the 
siege, met Rey after the surrender, and describes him as ‘a great 
fat man,’ in appearance resembling rather a pacific and heavy- 
footed Dutch burgher, than one of the most brilliant soldiers 
of the Napoleonic wars. Rey was not present at Vittoria; he 
left the day before the battle in command of a great convoy. 
The convoy passed on to France, but Rey, with its escort, entered 
San Sebastian, and set himself with stern energy, and the genius 
of a fine soldier, to prepare for the siege which he knew to be 
inevitable. Part of the wreck of Vittoria a few days afterwards 
flowed in wild tumult and confusion into the town; but Rey, 
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with great resolution, swept the town of non-combatants, artned 
all his batteries, cleared out his trenches and wells, turned the 
convent of San Bartolomeo, some 600 yards in advance of the 
curtain crossing the isthmus, into a strong place of arms; and, 
with all the art of a veteran soldier, set himself to hold San 
Sebastian against all comers. He had a garrison of some 3,000 
men ; and 10,000 British and Spanish troops, under Sir Thomas 
Graham, the ‘hero of Barossa,’ one of Wellington’s most trusted 
lieutenants, were moving down the slope of the Pyrenees to 
besiege him. 

The Frenchman, however, had many things in his favour, 
San Sebastian lent itself easily to a stubborn defence. San 
Bartolomeo formed a strong out-work to the south ; behind this, 
on the main road which crossed the narrow neck of the isthmus 
rose a great circular redoubt, formed of casks, and flanked by 
ruined houses, strongly held. These in turn were covered by the 
strong rampart which crossed the isthmus, with a powerful horn- 
work rising high in its centre. Thus, no less than three lines of 
defence had to be broken through before the town was reached. 
The town itself must be carried by obstinate street-fighting, 
while Monte Orgullo, with the stroke of its batteries, covered the 
whole field of combat, and could be held independently after the 
town itself had been carried. 

The happiest feature for the French was the fact that they 
had practically an open sea base, and were in daily communica- 
tion with France. It is an amazing fact that, eight years after 
Trafalgar, and while Great Britain was absolutely mistress of the 
sea, Wellington could not secure any adequate naval assistance in 
the siege of San Sebastian. A single British frigate, the ‘Sur- 
veillante,’ represented all the naval help the Admiralty could 
afford. Wellington’s transports were captured almost daily by 
French privateers, The French garrison was perpetually fed by 
supplies sent directly from France. Vainly Wellington appealed 
to the Admiralty for ships. ‘Since Great Britain had been a 
naval power,’ he wrote bitterly, ‘a British army had never before 
been left in such a situation at a most important moment.’ 
Wellington’s genius, however, was essentially practical. ‘If the 
navy of Great Britain,’ he wrote to Lord Bathurst, ‘cannot afford 
more than one frigate and a few brigs and cutters, fit, and used 
only, to carry despatches, to co-operate with this army in the 
siege of a maritime place, the possession of which before the bad 
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season commences is important to the army as well as to the navy, I 
must be satisfied, and do the best I can without such assistance.’ 
‘ We have been obliged,’ he says in the same despatch, ‘to use 
the harbour boats of Passages, navigated by women, in landing 
the ordnance and stores, because there was no naval force to 
supply us with the assistance we require in boats.’ Wellington, 
in brief, in this siege of a hostile port, had to leave the aid of 
British ships out of his calculation. 

But the aid the French derived from the open sea was simply 
past calculation. Boats came nightly to the garrison from 
Bayonne, bringing engineers, artillerymen, supplies of every kind, 
with news from the outside world, promises from Soult of imme- 
diate relief, and decorations, badges of honour, and crosses of the 
Legion of Honour in profusion to the soldiers who, from day to 
day, distinguished themselves in the siege. In this way the 
imagination of the besieged French was fed, as well as their 
material wants supplied. And the sense that a way of escape to 
the rear was open, that France was watching their defence, and 
that every act of valour brought an immediate reward in the 
shape of some ‘decoration,’ or of promotion, bred such a spirit of 
daring and enthusiasm in the garrison that, says Maxwell—who 
was actually a prisoner in San Sebastian—‘ I believe the garrison, 
individually or collectively, would not have hesitated attempting 
any enterprise, however difficult or dangerous.’ 

The principles of war are changeless, and Wellington’s engi- 
neers adopted the very plan of attack employed by the Duke of 
Berwick who besieged San Sebastian in 1719. Strong batteries 
were erected on the Chofres sandhills, to smite with their fire the 
comparatively weak eastern wall across the stream of the Urumea. 
Approaches were simultaneously to be pushed along the isthmus, 
so as to take in flank the wall which the breaching batteries were 
smiting in front, and to smash the defences by which the breach, 
when made, would be guarded. The plan was able, and if it had 
been carried out the siege would never have attained what Napier 
calls its ‘mournful celebrity.’ Wellington, however, was guarding 
the passes against Soult, and left the conduct of the siege to 
Graham ; and Graham allowed the eager spirits about him to 
over-ride what their impatience regarded as the too formal ap- 
proaches of the engineers. They inverted, in a word, Vauban’s 
well-known maxim, ‘ Never attempt to carry anything at a siege 
by open force which may be gained by art and labour.’ The British 
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leaders at San Sebastian scorned to postpone the bayonet to the 
spade or the linstock! So there became visible in the conduct of 
the siege that ‘raw haste’ which is something more than ‘half- 
sister to delay.’ 

Batteries were marked out on the night of July 10, 1813; by 
the morning of the 14th the guns were thundering across the 
front of the isthmus on San Bartolomeo ; but not till the 20th did 
the breaching batteries across the Urumea begin to smite with 
their fire the eastern wall of the town. Even at this early stage 
in the siege the British began to feel the strength of the defence. 
Frazer writes in his diary on July 19:—‘ The enemy has some 
good head in the fortress; we must feel for it. He fires and 
takes his measures with judgment.’ 

Nothing could well surpass the energy with which the siege 
was pushed. The great breaching battery had ten guns in action, 
and in fifteen and a half hours of daylight the fire from these 
averaged 350 rounds a gun; ‘such a rate of firing,’ says Jones in 
his ‘ Journal,’ ‘was probably never equalled at any siege.’ The 
sustained fury of the fire on both sides, indeed, quickly affected 
the guns in use. The guns fired from the fortress, for example, 
gave the appearance of two explosions when discharged ; the vent 
of the gun, in a word, being so enlarged that the flash from it 
was almost as clear as that from the muzzle; while in the English 
batteries, Jones records that ‘some of the vents of the guns were 
so much enlarged that a moderate-sized finger might be put into 
them.’ 

The attacks on the two faces of the defence were, of course, 
part of one scheme, and should have been pushed on with a wise 
balance of energy. But Graham, apparently, found it impossible 
to keep the too eager spirits of his force in check; and, as a 
result, the attack on the isthmus was urged on with fiery energy, 
and without any regard to the operations against the eastern 
front of the town. By the 17th, San Bartolomeo was almost 
knocked out of shape; and though the batteries had not yet 
opened fire against the eastern front it was impossible to cool the 
impatience of the attack on the southern face. On the 17th the 
convent was assaulted. From the engineering point of view the 
attack was premature; but it was a brilliant and picturesque 
feat of arms. 

The convent stood upon a steep ridge, and was open to the 
fire of both besiegers and besieged. From the batteries on the 
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Chofres sandhills, and from the rocky height of Monte Orgullo, 
the French and British, alike, eagerly watched the fierce struggle 
for the convent. No less than sixty guns indeed concentrated 
their fire on the building while the attack raged—the French 
guns smiting the assailants, the British guns trying to crush the 
defenders. At ten o’clock the storming party in two columns came 
over the crest of the hill which looked down on the convent. It 
consisted of Wilson’s Portuguese, supported by the light company 
of the 9th British, and three companies of the Royals. Colin 
Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde, led the men of the 9th. The 
Portuguese came on slowly, and the four companies of the British 
pushed forward with impatient eagerness, carried the redoubt, 
jumped over the convent wall, and thrust the French fiercely out. 
The French clung stubbornly to the houses which stretched 
beyond the convent towards the town, but the other companies of 
the 9th coming up with great resolution the French were still 
thrust back, while the cheers of the British troops watching the 
struggle from the further bank of the Urumea, could be heard 
above the tumult of the fight. The reckless daring of the 
British carried them too far; they tried to carry the great 
circular redoubt, which stood betwixt the convent and the town. 
Musket and bayonet were vain, however, to carry a work so 
strong, and the too eager soldiers were driven back with sharp 
loss. 

The convent was at once turned into batteries against the 
southern front of the defence, and the eastern wall of the town 
began to crumble under the stroke of the guns from the Chofres 
hills, A parallel was carried by the British across the neck of the 
isthmus, and in its course laid bare an ancient aqueduct, a great 
drain four feet high and three feet wide. A young officer, Reid, 
of the Engineers, crept up this drain; he found it ran for 230 
yards towards the curtain across the isthmus, and ended in a 
door in the very counterscarp itself. A space of eight feet at the 
end of the aqueduct was stopped with sandbags, and thirty barrels 
of gunpowder were lodged against it, thus forming a globe of 
compression. This was to be fired when the moment of the 
assault came, and it was hoped would blow, as through a tube, 
enough rubbish over the counterscarp to fill the ditch of the horn- 
work, and thus make a way for the stormers. 


Meanwhile the eastern wall crumbled fast under the fire of° 


the batteries across the river, On July 23, the great breach was 
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declared practicable. A day was spent in making a second breach 
a little to the north of the first, and the assault was fixed for the 
next morning. When the troops, in the grey dawn, however, 
were waiting in the trenches for the signal to attack, the houses 
behind the great breach broke into flames, and the attack was 
postponed to the next day—a very unhappy circumstance. 

The proposed attack was in violation of the simplest rules of 
engineering. A breach was to be stormed, in a word, before the 
defences which covered it with their fire had been mastered. 
Rey had made these defences exceedingly powerful. The horn- 
work, or cavalier, at the centre of the southern front, rose fifteen 
feet above the other defences, and swept the breach with the fire 
of its guns. <A tower on either side of the breach raked it with 
a flanking fire; the houses immediately behind the breach were 
strongly defended. The British, too, could only attack by leap- 
ing from the eastern extremity of the trench which crossed the 
isthmus, and advancing at the double for 300 yards along the 
slippery strand, left at low water betwixt the Urumea and the un- 
destroyed wall of the town, till they reached the breach. For 
those 300 yards they were under a flank fire of musketry from 
the wall; while Rey had piled the parapet with live shells to be 
rolled down on the struggling British. The attack was directed 
by Wellington to take place ‘in fair daylight,’ so that the batteries 
across the Urumea might keep down the fire of the defenders. 
Unfortunately, the signal for the attack was given whilst the 
night was still black, and the batteries on the Chofres hills were 
unable to open fire on the defenders, except at the risk of smiting 
their own troops. 

The attacking force consisted of 2,000 men of the Sth 
division: Frazer led a battalion of the Royal Scotch against the 
great breach; the 38th, under Greville, was to attack the more 
distant breach ; the 9th, under Cameron, supported the Royals, 
while the forlorn hope consisted of twenty men of the light 
company of the 9th, and the light company of the Royals, with a 
ladder party, under Colin Campbell. The opening from the trench 
was too narrow, and the formation of the troops was broken at the 
very outset. The space of 300 yards to be traversed was slippery 
with weeds and rocks, and broken by deep pools of water, while at 
every step a fierce fire scourged the flank of the broken soldiers. 
The assault, in a word, from its very first step became the rush 
of a mob, instead of a disciplined and orderly attack. The globe 
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of compression in the aqueduct, already described, was indeed 
fired with a blast that filled the surrounding hills with its echoes, 
and the surprise of it drove the French for a moment from their 
defences. 

Frazer and the principal engineering officer, Harry Jones, led 
eagerly on to the great breach, followed by the soldiers imme- 
diately about them; but the mass of the attacking party halted 
in the dark to fire at a gap in the wall which they mistook for 
the breach. In a few minutes the halt filled the narrow interval 
betwixt the wall and the river with a struggling crowd of soldiers, 
aflame with the passion of battle, but without order or leaders. 
Colin Campbell, with a few men, struggled past the flank of the 
crowd, and climbed the great breach, and a few disconnected 
parties followed up the rough slope. These gallant men reached 
the broken crest of the breach, but the French had meanwhile 
recovered from their surprise. Those who reached the crest of 
the breach saw below them a deep black gulf, beyond which, in a 
curve of fire, was a wall of flaming houses, and from every quarter 
a tempest of shot swept the rugged edge of broken stone on 
which they stood. Frazer of the Royal Scotch, leaped down the 
further side of the breach, reached the flaming houses, and died 
there. Greville, Cameron, Campbell, and other gallant officers 
broke through the tumult of the crowd, climbed the breach, and 
fell on its crest. ‘Twice Campbell ascended, and twice he was 
wounded. Meanwhile, the mass of British soldiers below, with 
the black river—now filling again with the returning tide and 
climbing the rocks fast—on one side, and the hostile wall, with 
its perpetual hail of bullets, on the other side, swayed to and fro 
with sullen shouts and angry answering fire of musketry. But, 
with military cohesion destroyed, and scourged on both flank and 
front by the fire of the French, the mass crumbled into clusters, 
and, surging backwards, slowly regained the trenches. When day 
broke, Frazer of the Artillery, watching from the batteries beyond 
the Urumea, thought that nothing more than a false attack had 
taken place; till, in the clearer daylight, he could see the rough 
slope of the great breach mottled with red spots, the fallen bodies 
of officers and men. 

This bloody and ill-managed assault resulted in a loss to the 
British, in killed, wounded, or prisoners, of forty-four officers and 
nearly 500 men. Perhaps the best account of the attack and _its 
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failure, is to be found in a private letter written by Colin Camp- 
bell at the time, and published in his life :— 


It was dark, as you know, when ordered to advance. All before me went 
willingly enough forward, but in a very straggling order, arising, in the first 
instance, from the order of formation previous to attack being extended the 
whole length of the parallel in a front of fours, which it (the parallel) would 
admit of by packing when halted, but was not of sufficient width for troops to 
maintain that front when in movement. We thus debouched from the mouth of 
the opening made from the parallel, which was not quite so wide as the latter, 
in twos and threes. The space we had to traverse between this opening and the 
breach—some 300 yards—was very rough, and broken by large pieces of rocks, 
which the falling tide had left wet and exceedingly slippery, sufficient in itself 
to have loosened and disordered an original dense formation; and the heavy and 
uninterrupted fire to which they were opposed in advance, increased this evil— 
these different causes combining to make our advance look more like one of 
individuals than that of a well-organised and disciplined military body. 

On arriving within some thirty or forty yards of the demi-bastion on the left 
of the main front, I found a check. ‘There appeared to’ be a crowd of some 200 
men immediately before me, opposite the front of this work—those in front of 
this body returning a fire directed at them from the parapet above, and which 
was sweeping them down in great numbers, and also from an entrenchment 
which the enemy had thrown across the main ditch, about a yard or two retired 
from the opening into it. I observed at the same time a heavy firing at the 
breach ; and as the larger portion of the right wing appeared to be collected, as 
I have described, opposite the demi-bastion, it was very manifest that those who 
had gone forward to the breach were not only weak in numbers for the struggle 
they had to encounter, but it was apparent they were also unsupported. I 
endeavoured with the head of my detachment to aid some of their own officers 
in urging and pushing forward this halted body. They had commenced firing, 
and there was no moving them. Failing in this, I proposed to Lieutenant Clarke, 
who was in command of the light company of the Royals, to lead past the right 
of these people, in the hope that, seeing us passing them, they might possibly 
cease firing and follow. I had scarcely made this proposition when this fine 
young man was killed ; and several of my own (9th) detachment, as also many 
of the light company Royals, were here killed and wounded. In passing this 
body with the few of my own people and most of the light company Royals, 
some might have come away, but the bulk remained. Their halting there 
(opposite the demi-bastion) thus formed a sort of stopping-place between the 
trenches and the breach, as the men came forward from the former on their way 
to the latter. . . . On arriving at the breach, I observed the whole lower parts 
thickly strewed with killed and wounded. There were a few individual officers 
and men spread on the face of the breach, but nothing more. These were 
cheering, and gallantly opposing themselves to the close and destructive fire 
directed at them from the round tower and other defences on each flank of the 
breach, and to a profusion of hand-grenades which were constantly rolling down. 
In going up I passed Jones of the Engineers, who was wounded; and on gaining 
the top I was shot through the right hip, and tumbled to the bottom. The 
breach, though quite accessible, was steep, particularly towards the top, so that 
all those who were struck on the upper part of it rolled down, as in my own 
case, to the bottom. Finding, on rising up, that I was. not disabled from 
moving, and observing two officers of the Royals, who were exerting them- 
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selves to lead some of their men from under the line-wall near to the breach, I 
went to assist their endeavours, and again went up the breach with them, when 
I was shot through the inside part of the left thigh. 

About the time of my receiving my second hit, Captain Archimbeau of the 
Royals arrived near the bottom of the breach, bringing with him some eighty 
or ninety men, cheering and encouraging them forward in a very brave manner 
through all the interruptions that were offered to his advance by the explosion 
of the many hand-grenades that were dropped upon them from the top of the 
wall, and the wounded men retiring in the line of his advance (the narrow space 
between the river and the bottom of the wall). Seeing, however, that whatever 
previous efforts had been made had been unsuccessful—that there was no body 
of men nor support near to him, while all the defences of and around the breach 
were fully occupied and alive with fire, and the party with him quite unequal in 
itself{—seeing, also, the many discouraging circumstances under which the 
attempt would have to be made, of forcing its way through such opposition—he 
ordered his party to retire, receiving, when speaking to me, a shot which broke 
hisarm. I came back with him and his party, and on my way met the 88th, 
whose advance became interrupted by the wounded and others of the Royals 
returning. 

The attack had thus failed; and in the British batteries the 
supply of ammunition was exhausted; Soult was coming fiercely 
on through the passes of the Pyrenees, and Wellington had no 
choice but to turn the siege into a blockade till fresh supplies 
arrived from England. Thirty days had been spent in open 
trenches, and thirty days of blockade followed ; days, as far as 
Wellington, who was covering the siege, was concerned, of 
desperate and bloody fighting. But Soult’s gallant host, at the 
close of these operations, was sweeping, a broken mass, in wild 
tumult back to France, with a loss, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, of not less than 20,000 men. Then Wellington re- 
sumed the siege. On August 19, a battering train arrived from 
England; on the 23rd came a second battering train; but, with 
a touch of administrative stupidity delightfully characteristic, 
ammunition for only a single day’s consumption was sent out 
with the guns ! 

On the morning of the 26th, the batteries opened in thunder 
on the doomed city. No less than 114 guns were in action at 
once. For four days that tempest of fire was maintained. By 
August 30 two wide breaches gaped in the eastern wall, the fire 
of the place was almost silenced, three mines had been run from 
the southern attack towards the curtain crossing the isthmus, 
and everything seemed ready for the final assault. The gallant 
French commandant, however, had spent the thirty days of the 
blockade in perfecting his defences; and, with a wise prevision 
of the difficulties before them, Frazer records in his ‘ Diary’ on 
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August 22 :—‘ This St. Sebastian is destined to be a thorn in our 
sides, or a feather in our caps.’ At this stage the ‘thorn’ was 
more visible than the ‘ feather’! 

Rey, the French commandant, did not hope to maintain an 
equal duel with the furious British batteries ; his plan was to make 
assault on the breach hopeless. He constructed immediately 
behind the great breach an interior rampart, 15 feet high, with 
outstanding bastions. The apparent breach, therefore, was, in 
effect, a death-trap. On reaching its crest the storming party 
would find before it a huge pit, from 20 to 35 feet deep, its bottom 
strewn with every sort of impediment ; and beyond it a new and 
unbroken rampart, loopholed for musket-fire, with traverses at 
either extremity. A mine charged with 12 cwt. of powder was 
driven beneath the slope along which the stormers must come ; 
two other mines were designed to blow down part of the sea-wall 
on the British columns as they passed along it to the attack. 
Never, in fact, was a more desperate task than that of carrying 
San Sebastian. And it is to be noted that the engineering 
blunder which made the first attack a failure was repeated. The 
defences that covered the breach were left undestroyed. 

On the night of August 29, a false attack was made on the 
breach, in order to tempt the besieged to spring their mines, and 
show the direction and scale of the fire they had prepared for the 
assaulting column. Lieutenant Macadam, of the 9th, was ordered, 
with a handful of men nearest him, to make a pretended attack on 
the breach. Macadam leaped out of the trench, seventeen men 
of the Royals at the word of command followed him ; and, running 
forward, reached the foot of the great breach, and in extended 
order, with loud shouts, and discharging their muskets, proceeded 
to mount it. They were, of course, flinging their lives away. If 
the trick had succeeded, these brave men, by their very success, 
would have been blown into fragments. The French, however, 
kept their coolness, and shot these brave fellows down, one by one, 
their leader alone regaining the trenches. 

Meanwhile Wellington, dissatisfied with the conduct of his 
men in the first attack, called for fifty volunteers from each of the 
fifteen regiments in the Ist, 4th, and light divisions; ‘ men,’ the 
appeal ran, ‘who could show other troops how to mount a breach.’ 
That stinging phrase was felt by the gallant men of the 5th 
division like the stroke of a whip; but the response in the other 
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divisions was eager, and even tumultuous. Here is a picturesque 
little passage from the ‘ Private Journal’ of Larpent :— 


There was nothing but confusion in the two divisions here last night (the 
light and fourth), from the eagerness of the officers to volunteer, and the 
difficulty of determining who were to be refused and who allowed to go and run 
their heads into a hole in the wall, full of fire and danger! Major Napier was 
here quite in misery, because, though he had volunteered first, lieutenant-colonel 
Hunt of the 52nd, his superior officer, insisted on his right to go. The latter said 
that Napier had been in the breach at Badajoz, and he had a fair claim to go now. 
So it is among the subalterns ; ten have volunteered where two are to be accepted. 
Hunt, being lieutenant-colonel, has nothing but honour to look to; as to pro- 
motion, he is past that. The men say that they don’t know what they are to do, 
but they are ready to go anywhere. 


The ‘ Historical Record’ of the 52nd says that when Welling- 
ton’s appeal reached that regiment ‘entire companies volunteered 
and the captains had a difficult task in selecting the men most fit 
for such an undertaking, without hurting the feelings of the 
others ; in many cases lots were resorted to to settle the claims 
of those gallant fellows who contended for the honour of upholding 
the fame of their regiment.’ When the order was communicated 
to the 4th division, and volunteers were invited to step to the 
front, the whole division moved forward ! 

Leith, however, who commanded the Sth division, was much 
aggrieved at the slight put upon his men, and he placed the 750 
volunteers who were to ‘show other troops how to mount a 
breach’ in support, and gave the men of the 5th division the 
post of honour. The men of that division, indeed, were so ex- 
asperated with the slight put upon them that there was some risk 
of them firing on the volunteers themselves, instead of on the 
French ! 

The assault was fixed for 11 o’clock on the morning of August 
31. Robinson’s brigade was formed in two columns. One was to 
storm the eastern end of the curtain that crossed the isthmus, 
the other was to assail the great breach ; Bradford’s Portuguese 
were to cross the river and assault the smaller and more northerly 
breach. 

The morning broke gloomy and black. A dense mist drifted 
down from the high valleys of the Pyrenees, and girdled San 
Sebastian with a shroud of grey vapour, so dense that the 
besieging batteries could not fire. As the day advanced, however, 
the fog lifted, and a tempest of shot was poured for more than 
two hours on the defences of the city. Eleven o’clock struck ; the 
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batteries suddenly ceased. Robinson’s men leaped from their 
trench, and a river of scarlet uniforms swept towards the breach. 
It was known that heavy mines were in the path of the column ; 
but twelve men led by a sergeant ran forward at speed, and leaped 
upon the covered way to cut the fuse by which the mine was to 
be exploded. Startled by their rush, the French hurriedly fired 
the mine. The sergeant and his brave band were instantly 
destroyed, and the great sea-wall was thrown, with a terrific crash, 
upon the flank of the advancing column, crushing some forty men 
beneath it. Had it been fired some five minutes later it would 
have slain hundreds. As it was, it did not arrest the attack for a 
moment. Macguire, of the 4th, who led the forlorn hope, ‘ con- 
spicuous,’ says Napier, ‘from his long white plume, his fine figure, 
and his swiftness, bounded far ahead of his men in all the pride of 
youthful strength and courage. But at the foot of the great 
breach he fell dead, and the stormers went sweeping, like a dark 
surge, over his body.’ 

On pressed the stormers. Their ‘array was broken by the 
slippery rocks, over which they stumbled as they charged, and by 
the fire which scourged them from the summit of the wall on 
their left. But they reached the breach, swept up it without a 
pause, and gained its narrow crest. They found themselves on 
the edge of a gulf, barred at its further edge by a frowning 
rampart, from which flashed incessantly the flame of the French 
muskets ; while from every side a storm of bullets swept over 
them. The flow of the eager soldiers up the breach was constant, 
but there was no living in the deadly fire that played on the 
crest. The attack on the half bastion of St. John was equally 
obstinate and bloody, and equally ineffective. The breach was 
flanked by a traverse held by French grenadiers; it was 
scourged by guns from every angle. The British could not force 
their way; they would not yield, and they fell fast and thick. 
Still the attack was fed by fresh troops; but both breaches were 
barred as by a sword of flame. 

The volunteers from the other divisions had been held back 
with difficulty so far, and were now calling out to know ‘why 
they had been brought there if they were not to lead the assault.’ 
They were at last let loose; and, to quote Napier, ‘ went like a 
whirlwind to the breaches, and again the crowded masses swarmed 
up the face of the ruins ; but reaching the crest line they came 
down again like a falling wall. Crowd after crowd were seen to 
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mount, to totter, and to sink. The deadly French fire was un- 
abated. The smoke floated away, and the crest of the breach 
bore no living man.’ 

This dreadful struggle, with its tumult and bloodshed, the 
passionate heroism of the attack, the unyielding valour of the 
defence, lasted for two hours. The lesser breach had been assailed 
by the Portuguese, under Snodgrass, with no better fortune. 

Graham had watched the long struggle from a battery on the 
further side of the Urumea. He saw that valour could accomplish 
no more on the blood-stained breaches, and he resorted to an ex- 
pedient of singular daring. He turned fifty heavy pieces on the 
parapet of the high curtain whose fire barred the breach. The 
British soldiers clung to the slope of the breach only a few feet 
below the level at which the British guns were firing; but the 
British gunners, after five days’ continuous firing, knew the range 
precisely, and the practice was perfect. A tempest of shot swept 
along the edge of the high curtain, broke down its traverses, and 
slew the exultant French infantry that lined it. For thirty 
minutes, with this whip of flame, the ramparts of the curtain 
were scourged; then, suddenly, a series of explosions ran along 
the crest of the parapet. All the stores of powder-barrels, live 
shells, hand-grenades, &c., piled there took fire. The curtain was 
lost for a moment to sight in a cloud of smoke, through which 
ran the shock, and the wavering flame of the explosion. Three 
hundred French grenadiers were destroyed in a moment; then 
through the smoke on the staggering French came the British 
stormers, mad with the passion of combat, and the rage bred of 
the long slaughter they had suffered. The French colours on the 
hornwork were plucked down by Lieutenant Gething of the 11th. 
The French clung to their broken defences with amazing valour, 
but were thrust back fiercely and triumphantly by the British ; 
and, after five hours of dreadful combat at the walls, the whirl- 
wind of battle swept into the town. 

Frazer, who watched the assault from a battery across the 
river, describes the spectacle of the assault as ‘awful.’ He took 
pencil notes of the assault, from moment to moment, part of which 
is reproduced here. It gives the great struggle, so to speak, as in 
the present tense. 

Minutes taken during the assault of San Sebastian, August 31 : 

It begins (5 minutes before 11)! They reach the top of the breach. A mine 


springs, but behind them! All seems well. They reach the top and halt—if 
they are supported it will do. 
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Mirador and St. Elmo do not fire. Men run too much to old breach—too 
little to junction of demi-bastion and curtain. 11.35: Much firing. Troops do 
not advance. Bugles sound advance. Head of Portuguese column cross to left 
in detached columns, men pass creek up to knees; advance nobly at double 
quick ; fourteen taken back wounded with grape, about fifty more turn back; main 
body advance. Lieutenant Gathin [sic], 11th Regiment, acting engineer, runs 
to the Portuguese to storm with them. The Portuguese get across at 11.45, but 
with great loss, At the breaches all is stationary. Another reinforcement runs 
from trenches to breach. 11.50: More reinforcements from trenches to breach, 
Noon: Much grape in all directions from the enemy’s batteries. Breaches are 
filled. . . . 12.10: Fire slackens cn all sides. At a quarter past eleven a letter 
was brought across the water by Private O’Neil, of the 4th (Portuguese run from 
the breach), from Lord Wellington, asking Sir Thomas Graham if he can spare 
Bradford’s brigade, as Soult comes on in force. 12.15: Advancing from breach 
of retired wall; smoke prevents clear view. Lodgment apparently secure. Two 
more mines blown up on curtain. 12.25: Ditch toward low communication filled 
with troops. More reinforcements from trenches to breach. 12.30: Troops 
again try the end of curtain; our own shots strike close over their heads. The 
place will be taken! Our men run from the curtain. . .. 12.40: Men going 
down from the old breach into the town. It will do; they wave their hats from 
the terre pleine of the curtain. Another reinforcement from trenches. Our men 
fire from right of right round tower. This bounds our ground to right. 1 p.m.: 
More reinforcements from trenches. This duty is well performed, whoever may 
direct it. Men enter the town, principally by the end of old breach next round 
tower. One man of Ist Guards runs alone to the part of the parapet, twenty 
yards to the right of the right tower, and a sergeant and a few Portuguese by 
right breach of all. They gain it by getting on the old foundation of Marshal 
Berwick’s wall. The enemy lines the stockade. The enemy runs from the 
rampart behind that stockade. All goeswell. 1.10: Two of our shots go through 
the stockade; the enemy abandons it. One brave French officer and two men 
alone remain; they too are gone. 1.15: Enemy still holds end of the curtain 
next the cavalier; he should be forced at that point. The gun at St. Elmo fires. 
1.20: And again—it must be silenced. Very heavy fire of musketry in the town. 
Horn-work decidedly ours. 1.25: The gun at St. Elmo more and more trouble- 
some, Firing in the town continues and increases. Few men comparatively on 
breaches ; chiefly in hollow of retired wall between end of curtain and left tower ; 
they are now entering the town. The flag was struck on the castle when the 
assault began. 1.35: More reinforcements to breach from trenches. No fire or 
men to be seenontrenches. Wind very high; sand blows and destroys the view. 
Many prisoners brought into trenches from the town. Tide has begun to flow. 
1.45: Heavy musketry in the town. Our bugles sound the advance in all parts of 
the town. Our men are pulling prisoners out by the breach. The enemy retire, 
1.55: Fire in town slackens. 2 p.m.: Marshal Beresford and Sir Thomas Graham 
come to the battery. Town seems again on fire near the right breach. 2.5: 
News of Sir Richard Fletcher’s death! 2.15: Firing in town continues, but is 
decreasing. Gabions carrying into town from trenches. 2.48: Great fire and 
smoke in centre of town near the square. Two mines explode in the town. The 
enemy still hold a church and the left part of the town. 3 p.m.: Mules with 
ammunition going from trenches to town. Three fires in the town. Between 
rain, and smoke, and black sky, it is very dark. 3.30: Great fire in the town; as 
dark as it is generally at half-past six. Nothing of the town to be seen from 
excessive smoke. 
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A thunderstorm which had been gathering round the crest of 
the shaggy summits of the nearest mountains now broke upon 
the city ; and perhaps a wilder scene than that which was now 
presented has seldom been witnessed. The town was in flames. 
The streets were filled with the crash of musketry volleys, the oaths 
and shouts of contending men; while, overhead, rolled the deep 
voice of thunder, and from the black sky the incessant lightning 
leaped. The French commandant fell back, fighting with sullen 
valour, to Monte Orgullo, from which he was only to be driven by 
a new siege ; but the town itself had fallen. Yet at what a price 
had this victory been won! The slaughter at the breaches was 
dreadful. Of the 750 volunteers who were ‘ to show other troops 
how to mount a breach’ every second man had fallen. The total 
loss of the assault, in killed and wounded, amounted to 2,000 men. 
Many officers of rank fell. The troops, it may be added, when 
they broke into the town, got completely out of hand; anda 
shadow which blackens the fame of the splendid and obstinate 
valour by which the breaches were carried is cast by the scenes of 
cruelty and licence which followed the assault. The men who 
swept into the streets of the unhappy city as that night fell were 
drunk with the long madness of the fight, and Graham had no 
fresh troops at hand which he could march into the town to enforce 
order. 

Frazer, it may be added, gives a realistic picture of the town 
as seen after the attack :— 

I have been in the town, and over that part of it which the flames or the 
enemy will permit to be visited. The scene is dreadful; no words can convey 
half the horrors which strike the eye at every step. Heaps of dead in every 
corner; English, French, and Portuguese, lying wounded on each other; with 
such resolution did one side attack and the other defend. The town is not 
plundered ; it is sacked. Rapine has done her work, nothing is left. I had 
occasion, in going to General Hay, to go into several houses, some had been 
elegantly furnished. All was ruin; rich hangings, women’s apparel, children’s 
clothes, all scattered in utter confusion. The very few inhabitants I saw said 
nothing. They were fixed in stupid horror, and seemed to gaze with indifference 
at all around them, hardly moving when the crash of a falling house made our 
men run away. The hospitals present a shocking sight: friends and enemies 
lying together, all equally neglected. 


Napier says that ‘the place was won by accident ’—the 
‘accident’ being the explosion of the powder-barrels and grenades 
along the high curtain. But that accident was due to Graham’s 
happy use of the British artillery in the very crisis of the assault. 
Jones, in his ‘ Journal,’ says that ‘on inspecting the defences it 
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was found that the tremendous enfilade fire on the high curtain, 
though it lasted only twenty minutes, had dismounted every gun 
but two. Many of these pieces had their muzzles shot away, and 
the artillerymen lay mutilated at their stations. The parapet was 
thickly strewed with headless bodies.’ But the terrible effects of 
that cannonade only suggest how gross was the blunder of not 
making this use of the batteries earlier. It belongs to the 
alphabet of the engineers’ art that the fire which guards a breach 
should be mastered before the breach itself is assailed. A great 
siege, however, like a great battle, is usually a catalogue of 
blunders. In the story of San Sebastian these blunders are thrown 
into even blacker relief by the dazzling splendour of the courage 
shown by both men and officers in that great struggle on the 
blood-stained breach, and through the blackened streets of the city 
which the French had defended with so much skill and courage, 
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A HYMN OF NATURE. 


AN ODE WRITTEN FOR MUSIC.' 


I 


Power eternal, power unknown, uncreate : 
Force of force, fate of fate. 


Beauty and light are thy seeing, 
Wisdom and right thy decreeing, 
Life of life is thy being. 

In the smile of thine infinite starry gleam, 
Without beginning or end, 
Measure or number, 

Beyond time and space, 
Without foe or friend, 

In the void of thy formless embrace, 
All things pass as a dream 
Of thine unbroken slumber. 


II. 


Gloom and the night are thine: 
On the face of thy mirror darkness and terror, 
The smoke of thy blood, the frost of thy breath. 


In silence and woeful awe 

Thy harrying angels of death 

Destroy whate’er thou makest— 
Makest, destroyest, destroyest and makest. 
Thy gems of life thou dost squander, 
Their virginal beauty givest to plunder, 
Doomest to uttermost regions of age-long ice 

To starve and expire : 

Consumest with glance of fire, 

Or back to confusion shakest 
With earthquake, elemental storm and thunder, 


1 The music composed by Sir Hubert Parry, and will be performed this year 
at the Gloucester Festival. 
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A HYMN OF NATURE. 


II. 


In ways of beauty and peace 
Fair desire, companion of man, 
Leadeth the children of earth. 


As when the storm doth cease, 

The loving sun the clouds dispelleth, 

And woodland walks are sweet in spring ; 
The birds they merrily sing 
And every flowerbud swelleth. 

Or where the heav’ns o’erspan 
The lonely downs 
When summer is high: 
Below their breezy crowns 
And grassy steep 

Spreadeth the infinite smile of the sunlit sea; 
Whereon the white ships swim, 

And steal to havens far 
Across the horizon dim, 

Or lie becalm’d upon the windless deep, 
Like thoughts of beauty and peace, 
When the storm doth cease, 

And fair desire, companion of man, 
Leadeth the children of earth. 


ry. 


Man, born to toil, in his labour rejoiceth ; 
His voice is heard in the morn : 
He armeth his hand and sallieth forth 
To engage with the generous teeming earth, 
And drinks from the rocky rills 
The laughter of life. 


Or else, in crowded cities gathering close, 
He traffics morn and eve 
In thronging market-halls ; 
Or within echoing walls 
Of busy arsenals 

Weldeth the stubborn iron to engines vast ; 
Or tends the thousand looms 
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Where, with black smoke o’ercast; 
The land mourns in deep glooms. 


Life is toil, and life is good : 

There in loving brotherhood 

Beateth the nation’s heart of fire. 

Strife! Strife! The strife is strong! 
There battle thought and voice, and spirits conspire: 
Joys ever dance around the tree of life, 

And from the ringing choir 
Riseth the praise of God from hearts in tuneful song, 


V. 


Hark! What spirit doth entreat 
The love-obedient air ? 

All the pomp of his delight 
Revels on the ravisht night, 
Wandering wilful, soaring fair: 
There! ’Tis there, ’tis there. 
Like a flower of primal fire 

Late redeem’d by man’s desire. 


Away, on wings away 
My spirit far hath flown, 
To a land of love and peace, 
Of beauty unknown. 
The world that earth-born man, 
By evil undismay’d, 
Out of the breath of God 
Hath for his heaven made, 


Where all his dreams soe’er 
Of holy things and fair 
In splendour are upgrown, 
Which thro’ the toilsome years 
Martyrs and faithful seers 
And poets with holy tears 

Of hope have sown. 


There, beyond power of ill, 
In joy and blessing crown’d, 
Christ with His lamp of truth 
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Sitteth upon the hill 
Of everlasting youth, 
And calls His saints around. 


Vi. 


Sweet compassionate tears 
Have dimm’d my earthly sight, 
Tears of love, the showers wherewith 
The eternal morn is bright : 
Dews of the heav’nly spheres. 
With tears my eyes are wet, 
Tears not of vain regret, 

Tears of no lost delight, 

Dews of the heav’nly spheres 
Have dimm’d my earthly sight, 
Sweet compassionate tears. 


VII. 


Gird on thy sword, O man, thy strength endue 
In fair desire thine earth-born joy renew. 

Live thou thy life beneath the making sun 
Till Beauty, Truth, and Love in thee are one. 


Thro’ thousand ages hath thy childhood run: 
On timeless ruin hath thy glory been : 

From the forgotten night of loves fordone 
Thou risest in the dawn of hopes unseen. 


Higher and higher shall thy thoughts aspire, 
Unto the stars of heaven, and pass away, 
And earth renew the buds of thy desire 

In fleeting blooms of everlasting day. 


Thy work with beauty crown, thy life with love ; 
Thy mind with truth uplift to God above: 

For whom all is, from whom was all begun, 

In whom all Beauty, Truth, and Love are one. 


RosBeErRT BRIDGES. 
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THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


IX. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 83 Hans Place, London, 
S.W., to Sir Richard Etchingham, Bart., Tolcarne, Much 
Buckland, Wessex. 


DEAR, DEAREST CREATURE,—Poor Margaret—poorer Mr. Weekes, 
But what a goose the poorer man must be to have supposed him- 
self capable of converting Margaret into Mrs. Septimus Weekes. 
There is a certain ingenuousness about him that I always rather 
liked, and a meekness not in keeping with the hardihood of his 
last move. Do you know, I wonder, the tale of his first appear- 
ance in the Tolcarne pulpit one Sunday afternoon, as told by 
Blake :—‘ Mr. Weekes, M’m, up he went, and he looked round 
and round all in a flutter, and then says he, “‘ My thoughts have 
gone from me. Will you excuse me?” and down he ran, scared 
as a hen by a hawk.’ I don’t feel sure that valour was absent 
from this explanation, though terror certainly takes people 
differently—making some speak when conscious that thought has 
left them. 

You will be welcome wherever you appear, and as to the time, 
the sooner the better. ‘Ask the Rajah if he isn’t coming up for the 
May Meetings cr the Empire Ballet,’ was Harry’s last injunction 
before departing this life on his way north, armed with much 
fishing tackle. We all consider you to be due. 

I really fear that my memory is failing me, and senile 
decay is setting in, when I think how often I have meant 
but failed to answer your question as to the binding of Tod’s 
‘Rajasthan.’ Were the book mine, and did I love it, I would give 
it brown calf—good, solid, sober, russet calf. For all but butterfly 
books, I think I prefer brown calf to other bindings. It has the 
demure look, the durable look, and, if fittingly treated, the look 
of quality. 

About what you ask as to living on with Laura, well, yes; 
without a violent asserting of myself, I don’t see any way out of 
it at present. She means well, as tiresome people according to 
your doctrine are apt to do, and in her tiresomeness we see the 
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defects of her good qualities. She is keen for affection, 
and she has always meant to ‘do her duty,’ and I really believe 
that it would distress and astonish her beyond measure to find 
that I wish to cut myself free. And then the opinion of her 
neighbours assumes mammoth dimensions in her eyes. ‘ What 
people would think’; ‘ What people would say,’ if I went my own 
way—we should see her with straws in her smooth hair. (Laura 
is precisely like a picture by Sant that I came across the other day.) 
I am capable, I need not tell you, of being odiously disagreeable 
momentarily when my temper is touched, but I am not capable 
of sustained effort in the direction of my own benefit. I must 
therefore, I suppose, suffer for my ineptitude, which, by the way, 
rather reminds me of the Burmese proverb: ‘The ass, though 
fatigued, carries his burden.’ 

I am glad that Margaret’s reading from the Vulgate pleased 
you. Her voice is a valuable possession. Had I been present I 
would possibly have asked that the reading might be continued 
over the page—‘ Deus noster refugium et virtus.’ ‘ Auferens bella 
usque ad finem terre.’ 

Do you remember the ‘antique song’ that our mother used to 
sing ? 

‘0, if I were Queen of France, or still better, Pope of Rome, 

I would have no fighting men abroad, no weeping maids at home; 


All the world should be at peace, or if kings must show their might, 
Why, let them who make the quarrels be the only ones to fight.’ 


But do not brand me as a Wogglesite, for the way to peace, I 
know, is often through war. 

I regret to inform you that Sir Augustus Pampesford, after a 
week’s absence, has again appeared upon the scene. He, however, 
now asks pointedly for Laura, and pretty well ignores me. Laura, 
who always had a great respect for anything in the shape of a 
man, thinks he is ‘ a very pineapple of politeness,’ and I daresay that 
he is an agreeable contrast to her crowd of ancient women. Aunt 
Jane comes to visit us rather often, and she and Laura have struck 
up an intimacy. She sits for a long while and puts many family 
questions. ‘And what news have you of Richard?’ ‘Do you 
hear often from Margaret?’ ‘Is Charles quite well?’ ‘How is 
Harry?’ ‘ What news has Richard of Arthur?’ and so on and so 
on, and this just suits Laura. There is no fatigue nor mental 
exertion about it, and while it lasts they both look sleepy but 
comfortable. Laura is really kind to Aunt Jane, and Aunt Jare 
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says truly enough that Laura has nothing in common with the 
objectionable women—if one can call them women—who unsex 
themselves, and who, she hears, are really, really-—— You know 
Aunt Jane. But I like to hear Aunt Jane tell of the long past 
days at Tolcarne—of our grandparents and their punctilious 
ceremony, and of the formal politeness, which ruffled temper but 
increased. When the entente was not perfectly cordial, the Eliza 
and Nicholas became ‘ Your Ladyship’ and ‘Sir Nicholas.’ Our 
grandfather was something of a martinet, and our grandmother 
did not forget her beauty and heiressdom, and so the ceremonious 
mode of address was from time to time in requisition. 

Later.—A letter ‘to hand’ from Harry. He seems happy. 
The river, oh, unique river, is in good condition, and he has killed 
and is sending south a fish. He begs to inform me that his 
‘waders, when hung upon a hedge to dry, were the subject of 
much perplexed discussion by some French tourists t’other day. 
Mystery finally solved to the satisfaction of all parties. Waders 
were undoubtedly worn “ for the ascent of Ben Nevis.” ’ 

So effectually mended is Harry’s heart—if by Ida Llanelly 
ever broken—that I should not be surprised if—can you guess ? 
No? Well, answer me this: is it all in the day’s work that our 
good brother should spend hours in the attic box-room sweeping 
the leads and roofs through a field-glass when Trelawney, wor- 
shipped by Cynthia, has wandered far? I, too, worship Trelawney, 
but would Harry throw over anybody, everybody, anything 
everything, rather than Trelawney should vanish into space, were 
his sister’s heart alone lacerated by the thought of Trelawney’s 
disappearance? And why, please, did he nearly put out his 
sister’s eye with the rib of her best umbrella, snatching the 
umbrella from her without so much as a ‘by your leave’ lest 
Cynthia’s feathers should suffer? Are not my eyes of more value 
than many feathers, except in the opinion of one under the spell 
of the wearer of the feathers? And does it not require some 
passion equal to that of love to banish, when rain falls, all regard 
for the welfare of his own hat from a man’s remembrance—of his 
own new hat, not of the hat that had been sat upon by the re- 
frigerator? Dear Harry. But even if Cynthia is disposed to like 
him I do hope that he will be content to ‘mark time’ for a while. 
For Cynthia is very young, and I would not have Colonel Leagrave 
written to just yet to say that his child is engaged to our brother . 
He might consider that an unfair advantage had been taken of 
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the living together circumstances. But this would never occur to 
simple-minded Harry. What do you think ? 

Cynthia is an attractive thing. Pretty as a Cosway miniature 
and pretty to live with: which beauty is not always. And she 
seems to be an affectionate, lovable little soul; not possessed, 
perhaps, of Margaret’s strength, but the strength may be there, 
dormant, for all I know. And then she has that invaluable 
old-fashioned possession—a conscience. The Fates would be kind 
to Harry did they give him Cynthia as his wife, nor would they, 
in my humble opinion, do Cynthia the while an ill turn, for men 
as kind, as upright, as crystally honest as Harry are not plentiful 
as blackberries on hedges. 

Laura begins to think that it would suit her to be braced, and 
the last notion is that she and I should go somewhere for bracing 
benefit in June. Mrs. Carstairs tells her that the air of Scotland 
would serve the purpose, and she intends to consult Harry on this 
point when he returns. I cannot quite imagine Laura upon the 
hill, can you? It would be from inn to inn we should go, as, if 
our friends were disposed to entertain us, their tea would be too 
strong for our digestions, or their climates too enervating for our 
constitutions, I suppose. 

It is, alas, Laura’s intention to give a lamentably large dinner 
party in your honour when you come to London. Poor, poor 
Dickory ; try and bear the trial well. This is just a case of Laura’s 
compassing the very thing detested with the idea of pleasing. 
I repeatedly implore her never to do to others as she would be done 
by, but my prayers are unheeded. She welcomed a dinner invi- 
tation, even when at Tolcarne, and drove with alacrity, whenever the 
neighbours gave her the chance, through darkness to depression. 

Thank Margaret for her nosegays. The great boughs ot 
pear blossom and the forget-me-nots have dressed us out elegantly 
in white and blue; and the violets, if the Jinnestan romance 
tells truly, should ward off the cruel and evil spirits ‘ whose 
malignant nature is intolerant of perfume.’ How is the flower- 
perfumed world at Tolcarne? To-day, Good Friday, potato 
planting, according to Devon tradition and superstition, is the 
rule in every cottage garden; and in yours too, probably, for 
Enticknap is a stickler for old custom and luck-lore. Bid him 
transplant some parsley, and see if your will or his super- 
stition prevails, He said to me once, with a note of interrogation 
in his voice, that he had ‘heard say’ the whooping cough was 
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never taken by a child who had ridden upon a bear. In reference 
to this, Mr. Follett, I remember, told me that when bear-baiting 
was in fashion, the bear-owner’s profits were largely augmented by 
money received from parents whose children, for their health’s 
good, had ridden the bear. 

Now good-bye. Take care of yourself, and don’t forget to 
outlive me. I enclose a letter from Cynthia, and rest 

Your loving sister, 
ELIZABETH. 


[ ENCLOSURE. | 
Vivian-End, 
My pear Miss ErcuincHam,—Thank you very much for 
sending my satin shoes. I do not know how I would have 
danced to-night without them. 
You would like the woods here, they are so full of oxlips and 
wild hyacinths and wood-anemones. There was a dinner-party 
on Monday evening. Mr. Biggleswade and another clergyman 
and his wife and some other neighbours came. Mr. Biggles- 
wade asked me, if I had the opportunity, to explain to Mrs. 
Vivian that he was perfectly willing to meet London people, that 
he would prefer it to being invited to dine with the aborigines, 
with whom, he says, he has absolutely nothing in common, but 
that Mrs. Vivian did not seem to understand that it isso. But I 
think that Mrs, Vivian understands it quite well. Stephen thinks 
that she does, and Stephen thinks she makes a point of intro- 
ducing Mr. Biggleswade to people as ‘our vicar,’ because it 
amuses her to irritate him, Stephen thinks, too, that she speaks 
to Mr. Biggleswade about the Guardian, for the sake of hearing 
him say stiffly that he does not see the paper. He has not talked 
to me much since Lady Honora and Lady Wilfrida Home-Lennox 
came. I do not think they like him, but they say his poems are 
supposed to be very clever and Elizabethan, and he is now writing 
a play. I hope my darling Trelawney is well, and that he has 
not been brought back in disgrace from anybody’s dust-bin again. 
(If he strays away, does Turnbull look for him now that Major 
Etchingham is not there?) I hope that Blair and Atholl are well, 
and that Blake is not turning them black with too much hemp- 
seed. Mr. Biggleswade lets his gardener shoot bullfinches, 
Blanche Vivian says, because he thinks they eat his orchard buds. 
I think this is very horrid. I shall not care for his pretty verses 
14— 
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about Glycera’s bullfinch any more. I hope that Major Etchingham 
is having fine weather in Scotland. He sent a great salmon, that 
arrived last night. I will bring you some oxlips, and please tell 
Aunt Laura I do not want the goloshes. The ground is quite dry, 
With best love, your very affectionate 
CYNTHIA. 


X. 
Sir Richard Etchingham to Miss Elizabeth Etchingham. 


My bDeEAR ELIzABETH,—Harry’s attentions to Trelawney, which 
you report with so much interest, afford a curious example of 
what the modern naturalist calls ‘throwing back.’ Pursuit of 
strayed animals was amongst the earliest functions of Intelligence 
Departments. In fact there is a stage of society, still possible to 
observe in parts of India, where the chief occupation is lifting 
your neighbours’ cattle, diversified by expeditions for tracking, 
and if possible recovering, the cattle which he has lifted from you. 
When the cattle-lifter comes, by the progress of other industries, 
to be in a distinct minority, people begin to call him a thief, and 
to make rules for the game of hunting him, as to which he is not 
consulted. Mr. Shipley tells me this is one of the few topics on 
which Anglo-Saxon law was copious. And, substituting the com- 
paratively modern horse for the archaic herds of kine, we may 
find similar developments in the history of California and of the 
Australian colonies. Now it is the law of all forms of hunting 
that ultimately they are carried on with regard to the sport as an 
end in itself, and the original purpose of acquiring food, destroying 
dangerous or noxious animals, recovering valuable property, or 
whatever else it may have been, falls into the background, and, 
after serving for a while as.an excuse, finally disappears, This may 
be well seen in Somerville’s poem on the Chase, where foxhunting 
is just beginning to take rank as a sport for gentlemen, and the 
hunters are still represented as the farmer’s allies and protectors, 
who deliver his hen-roosts from Reynard’s depredations. Such 
was the transition towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Now, the sport of tracking stolen oxen is not easily practised in 
modern England, least of all in cities; but by the legitimate 
substitution of the cat, a smaller and swifter animal, and following 
the trail across housetops, where the signs of passage are less 
obvious than on a road, the material conditions are reconciled 


with modern civilization, and the discipline of intelligence, with 
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the concomitant satisfaction of the sporting instinct, is not only 
preserved but improved. There is a piece of evolutionary argu- 
ment for you. I have heard young civilians just come out with 
their heads full of Herbert Spencer deliver themselves of less 
plausible ones in all seriousness—and seen them do right good 
men’s work a few years later, when they had found out that the 
gods of Asia don’t rule their world according to Western books, 
But a quite different alternative hypothesis occurs to me about 
Harry’s conduct: perhaps our War Office wants to go one better 
than the Germans, and train cats to act as orderlies. In any case, 
it is evident that he is carrying out some kind of experiment 
under secret instructions ; so be careful how you talk of it. As 
for the sunshade and feathers incident I give it up, having never 
had anything like it in my official experience. My good old 
friend Colonel Leagrave is too far off to consult on the point. 
Cynthia is a pretty name, but Cynthia Etchingham would make 
a rather awkward hiatus. Has she no second name that would go 
between ? 

You may remember that in one of the less dull pages of 
Eckermann Goethe is reported to have said to some one who 
urgently asked for his advice: ‘I shall be happy to give you as 
much as you please on one condition.’ ‘ And what is that ?’ said 
the young man, eager to pay any price for Goethe’s wisdom. 
‘That you do not take it.’ And so it falls out as to the binding 
of Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan,’ and your advice to put it in brown calf. In 
Elizabethan and Jacobean bookland, my dear sister, I do homage 
to only one Queen Elizabeth, and she is alive. Brown calf is good 
for your Fullers and Burtons, and all the better if it is the old 
binding ; indeed, modern calf binding, when it is not the very 
best, has a kind of shiny smugness about it which I detest. Do 
you remember those old school prize books, the remaining stock 
of travels and antiquities bought cheap and dressed out in tawdry 
gilt calf with a greasy surface, and the hideous so-called eccle- 
siastical binding with thick ribs on the back? However, I cannot 
see Colonel Tod in any sort of calf at all. Those dare-devil 
Rajputs, as splendid and as impracticable as any heroes of Euro- 
pean chivalry, who, when all was lost, would put on saffron 
garments and perish in a last desperate sortie, will not be con- 
strained to your sober Anglican livery. The Five Colours of 
Rajasthan, on the other hand (you have never ridden on an 
elephant with his trunk painted in them!), are both too many 
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and too gaudy to put on the outside of a book. On the whole, 
since we live in a clean air here, I think I shall fall back on white 
vellum, with a sparing use of some little Oriental or quasi-Oriental 
decoration. Jem has a pet binder at Oxbridge whom he swears 
by, and is sure I could get it well done there. 

We had a pleasant little dinner-party at the Vicarage last 
week : just our two housefuls, and, if you please, Mrs. Tallis, 
and a niece who is staying with her, to redress the balance of the 
sexes. The old lady is really more active than she will admit to 
most people; she is cunning in getting off duty visits. I wish I 
could learn the trick of her. After dinner I told Mr. Shipley how 
the Vicar and I began to fraternise over the curse of Ernulphus. 
But Shipley spoke of that immortal document with some levity, 
saying that, though it contains passages of great merit, it is a 
late and diffuse formula not of the best period; so that Mr. 
Follett and I began to doubt if such sentiments were compatible 
with a sound Shandean faith; which, as we had already made up 
our minds that the suspected heretic was a good fellow, would 
have been an occasion of sadness. But he proceeded to clear 
himself. ‘Don’t suppose,’ he said, ‘that I would in any way 
detract from Sterne’s merit in finding and using the curse. He 
was a royal thief, and stole the best thing he could find, and no 
man of letters, with the best intentions, can steal more. It was 
no fault of Sterne’s that nearly a century was to pass before we 
had the ‘‘ Codex Diplomaticus” in print.’ (I had not the least 
notion at the moment what the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus’ might be, 
and indeed I had rather assumed that the curse of Ernulphus 
itself was largely improved if not wholly invented by Mr. Sterne. 
I am beginning to know a little more now.) ‘I have had to look 
at Anglo-Saxon charters, though not often,’ answered Mr. Follett, 
‘and I have noticed those clauses which I suppose you refer to, 
denouncing various penalties in the world to come upon any one 
who may attempt to interfere with the pious king’s gift; but they 
seemed to me fragmentary and fantastic work.’ ‘Only you should 
consider the variety,’ said Mr. Shipley. ‘You may have your 
portion with the traitor Judas, which is perhaps the commonest 
form; you may be swallowed up with Dathan and Abiram; your 
soul may be hooked out of your body with devils’ claws to be 
boiled in Satan’s cauldron world without end ; you may be devoured 
by the Salamander; you may be smitten in sunder with the 
falchion of Erebus; or contrariwise you may be delivered over 
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to the malice of the Pennine demons that they may plague you 
with the iciest blasts of the Alps.’ Here it seemed to me, though 
knowing nothing of ancient European charters, that I had one 
card useful for this game, so I mentioned that Colonel Tod had 
translated a Rajput grant, though not a very old one, containing 
a clause of this nature which might possibly compete with most 
Western productions. ‘I have heard,’ said Shipley, ‘that the 
Eastern vernaculars are unsurpassed in terms of vituperation.’ 
‘Certainly,’ said I, ‘and the most elementary of them will not 
pear translation in respectable company ; but that is not exactly 
ny point.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I suppose you mean some precise 
form of spiritual condemnation.’ ‘ Well,’ I continued, ‘ what do 
you say to being a caterpillar in hell for sixty thousand years?’ 
After a moment’s reflection, Shipley admitted that for compen- 
diousness and comprehensiveness he could not beat that out of 
the whole of Kemble’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ or any other Euro- 
pean collection. Then he began questioning me about the Rajputs’ 
charters, and wanted to know many more things than I could tell 


. him without book; so we settled that he should come over and 


inspect them in Tod for himself. Meanwhile he had found, as 
he says one always does find, that the Thursborough documents 
wanted much more looking into than he had been told, and he 
was somewhat easily persuaded by Mr. Follett to stay on a few 
days more instead of rushing back before Easter Day. Mrs. 
Tallis was in a most festive mood, and we made an appointment 
for a view of those boundary pieces of land. 

Somehow we were all a good deal occupied the next few days, 
the parson with his Good Friday and Easter duties, Shipley with 
his copies and notes of documents, so that he could only join the 
young people in short rides or potter with this ancient squire, 
and the said ancient squire in the still continuing process of 
putting things to rights, or what the father of didactic poetry 
called ‘Works’ (not Weeks, as I have seen it misprinted) ‘and 
Days.’ Talking of the garden, I cannot get any good word for 
the bullfinches from Enticknap. He sticks to it that they are a 
downright mischievous lot, and he has seen a ‘ proper rendyvoo’ 
of them eating the buds zo vast as they could. As to sparrows, I 
am inexorable myself: they behave like land pirates of the worst 
kind, as I remember from old days at home. Turning the martins 
out of their nests is a favourite sparrows’ trick. 

On Monday, however, being a welcome fine day, parson and 
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antiquary came in together and called for a sight of Tod; I 
desired Mr. Follett’s mind about the outside of him too. We 
adjourned to the garden, book and all, for the Vicar is a great 
lover of svn, and calls himself an old wall-fruit. ‘Mr. Shipley,’ 
said Arthur, after due salutation, ‘I suppose it comes quite easy 
to you to make out history from all those parchments written in 
dog-Latin?’ ‘That depends on what you call easy,’ said Shipley. 
‘Construing medieval Latin is easy enough mostly, when you 
know the common words that are not classical—not that I allow 
it to be dog-Latin. Reading medieval manuscript is only an 
affair of practice if it is fairly well written and you have some 
notion what it is about. But as for knowing what tenth-century 
or even thirteenth-century people really had in their heads, and 
how things looked to them at the time, that’s another story, and 
the more I learn about these things the less easy I find it to think 
I understand them. About as easy, I should say, as’—here he 
seemed to cast about for a simile—‘ getting a goal from a shy in 
Bad Calx.’ ‘ Why, sir,’ exclaimed Arthur with a sort of explosion, 
and struggling with his company manners, ‘can you be the 
Shipley who was Captain of the Wall and got that goal at the 
tree?’ ‘Do they still keep up the memory of that old fluke of 
mine?’ said Shipley, and beamed all over like a schoolboy ; and 
Tod lay on the bench, Mr. Follett carefully putting it in a 
shaded corner, while we discussed the question of binding, and 
Shipley and Arthur were deep in mysteries of Eton football and 
other shop, which sounded to me like the far-off bells of one’s 
native village church—they would be about as intelligible to an 
outsider as the difference between a zamindar and a taluqdar to 
the globe-trotter who knows all about India when he comes home. 
And the study of the Rajput charters didn’t come off that 
morning. 

Just as I am closing this I get a note from Charles accepting 
for Whitsuntide, with some obscure remarks about fitting in with 
probable engagements in Dampshire. Pillarton, the member for 
the Clayshott division, who is a furious old-fashioned Tory, and 
cannot abide the modern social legislation of his party, is said to 
be on the point of resigning in a huff. I wonder if that seat is 
what Charles is after? He won’t take much by it in my opinion: 
but if so be, let it be. As I cannot in decency be expected to 
oppose my own brother, it will be a good excuse for me to keep 
out of party politics for a season. 
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There will be lots of things to talk about. I begin to count 
the days till I am to see you again, and I will gladly endure 
Laura’s dinner-party. 


Your loving brother, 
RIcHARD ETCHINGHAM. 


XI. 

From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham to Sir Richard Etchingham. 

My pear Dickory,—Thank you very much for the vegetables 
that have just come, and thank you very much for your letter 
containing the curses, &c. Cauliflowers and curses thankfully 
received, dear. And as you are all so learned in such matters, 
tell me now the words of Hecate’s ban, ‘ With Hecate’s ban thrice 
blasted, thrice infected,’ or perhaps Merlin or Songstress, though 
not ban-dogs, would gratify my curiosity. When I begged Tracy 
to do so he said the thing had slipped his memory. The dog 
seems preoccupied. He detests the town. 

For your banning I will return blessing, or rather for your 


curses a charm. Do you know the old West-Country charm for 


the prick of a thorn ? 

‘ Happy man that Christ was born, 
He was crownéd with a thorn, 
He was piercéd through the skin 
For to let the poison in; 
But His five wounds, so they say, 
Closed before He passed away. 
In with healing, out with thorn, 
Happy man that Christ was born.’ 


Ask Margaret to recite the charm if ever, in my absence, the 
thorn of a rose-brier dares to prick you. 

Harry, the hunter, instigated by a primal instinct, sweeping 
the chimney-pots through a field-glass for Trelawney, the prey, is 
a picture pleasant and profitable to contemplate. That the job 
pertains to the work of the Intelligence Department is an equally 
pleasing suggestion, and as Imperial interests may be bound up 
in the business, I will take your advice and not divulge the fact 
to any but an Anglo-Saxon when Harry and field-glass are again 
so engaged. Cats are full of contrivance and resource, and with 
Trelawney as his orderly—or perhaps rather as his colleague, for 
the race is intolerant of authority—my brother might go further 
and fare worse. Talking of throwing back and kindred subjects, 
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is Harry the hue of the primal man? According to the author 
of a book I lately read, Trelawney’s cedar-coloured coat is not far 
removed from the colour of the primal cat—sandy. 

I really do feel mentally obliterated by what you say of brown 
calf; reduced, in fact, to the point of thinking that I might 
possibly better my condition by changing places with the cater- 
pillar your letter mentions. Yes, yes, yes, I remember, when you 
refer to them, those horrible bindings, your school prizes, and, 
later, Laura’s devotional works. But my memory, when left to 
itself, seems to select, as does the eye of the artist ; and seems to 
leave out of the picture everything not in keeping with the time 
‘which now shines with so much splendour before our eyes in 
chronicle.’ I was thinking when I wrote of the dear old Tolcarne 
books, attired in their comfortable russet livery—pleasantest of 
all linings, to my thinking, for a room—and I was for the moment 
quite oblivious of the modern binder’s work. Ask Colonel Tod’s 
‘ Rajasthan’ to forgive me for venturing to suggest that the heroes 
should go clad in a garment that it disgusts you, their admirer, 
to touch or to contemplate; and let me make amends for the 
worthlessness of my advice by the gift of a book for your birthday 
—any procurable book that you will—and bound by Jim’s Oxbridge 
binder in vellum; unless, by any chance, you would not despise 
silk, embroidered by my needle? One of the few things your 
sister can do decently is stitchery. (Were I not ground to 
dust by your rejoinder I should attempt now, at once, I think, 
something gorgeous and slightly barbaric for your dare-devil 
Rajputs. The five colours could be sufficiently subdued by 
intrenchment in dead-gold and white.) 

Or would you prefer for your birthday present a coppice of 
pot-nectarine trees? I ask this because Alice Newton and I (your 
Mr. Shipley is her brother) went this morning to the Botanical 
Gardens flower and fruit show. The flowers were a lovely sight— 
a paradise of Red-Rambler roses and silver-white spiraea—but it 
was the little nectarine trees, thickly hung with fruit, that I think 
I liked best. Fruit trees are not sufficiently used for decorative 
purposes in gardens of pleasure. First the flower and then the 
fruit, and though ‘the flower that once has blown for ever 
dies,’ the melancholy is lessened when the falling of the petals 
means the forming of the fruit. Say, then, if little nectarine 
trees shall go to you, or a book? And if a book, please, Sir, 
what book? The arrival of the nectarine trees would, I fear, 
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throw Enticknap into the dolefullest dumps. Everything green 
that grows he looks upon as an addition to the long list of his 
grievances ; and I never could see why he objected to the bull- 
finches : if they really do devour the fruit buds they by so doing 
save him the trouble of gathering in the fruit. 

I see that a Tolcarne volume that is rightfully yours is here 
with our possessions: ‘A calendar made at Stratton in Norfolk in 
1755.’ The authorities quoted are calmingly remote, ‘ Pliny 
says that bees do not come out of their hives before May 11th, and 
seems to blame Aristotle for saying that they come out in the 
beginning of spring.’ ‘ According to Ptolemy, swallows return to 
Egypt about the latter end of January.’ (How much gypt 
loses in appearance by the loss of the diphthong.) ‘Pliny says 
the chief time for bees to make honey is about the solstice, when 
the vine and thyme are in blow. According to his account, then, 
these plants are as forward in England as in Italy.’ ‘ Aristotle 
says this bird’—the ringdove—‘does not coo in the winter,’ 
The calendar ends abruptly October 26. ‘ Here ends the calendar, 
being interrupted by my going to London.’ 

The Vivians are in Prince’s Gardens again, and Mrs. Vivian 
visited us yesterday. Azore, the coffee-coloured poodle, whose 
top-knot is tied up twice daily with new blue riband, and Mr. 
Vivian, looking benevolent and saying nothing, were in attendance. 
Mrs. Vivian is none too well pleased with Charles’s decision to 
stand for the Clayshott division of Dampshire. His agent, she 
says, will, she supposes, prevent his doing anything extraordinarily 
foolish ; but she asked everyone present to explain to her why a 
radical son-in-law should be her deplorable fate. A Radical is 
always mannerless, she says, and when anyone takes her into 
dinner and immediately begins to talk across her to her other 
neighbour, she decides at once that ‘the man is a Radical,’ and 
she is never wrong. I wished that you could have been present 
to see the expression of Laura’s face whilst Mrs. Vivian pro- 
claimed Azore’s merits and the sentiments that the merits inspire. 
‘ The dog is a perfect saint, and I would far rather lose my husband 
than lose him; and the worst of it is that he is infinitely more 
likely to be lost or run over than John is.’ Laura, of course, 
talked as if we could not have heard aright, and tried, as though 
with the object of sparing Mr. Vivian’s feelings, to twist the 
meaning of his wife’s words. Her well-intended efforts, however, 
I need not say, were needless, for the office of a peacemaker 
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between Mr. and Mrs. Vivian is a sinecure. Poor Alice Newton’s 
listless rejoinder of ‘ Certainly, if you wish it,’ to Colonel Newton’s 
endless demands is really significant, though Laura cannot see it, 
of an unhappier state of things than Mrs. Vivian’s flow of words 
and Mr. Vivian’s admiring silence. He thinks her the loveliest, 
cleverest, wittiest woman in the world, and she finds him in- 
valuable as a background. 

Iam distressed about Alice Newton. She is killing herself 
with her good works and her societies, and if one expostulates she 
only answers that it is not as easy to kill oneself as people suppose, 
And do you remember what a lively creature she used to be? How 
was she induced to marry Colonel Newton I wonder? He boasts 
and he fidgets and he is rude to her, and to it all she says 
‘ Certainly, if you wish it,’ and he evidently takes the compliance 
as a tribute to his superior worth. 

I hear through Alice that her brother is very happy at the 
Parsonage and is in no hurry to come away. You and Mrs, 
Tallis seem to be growing very thick. Don’t make her an offer 
of marriage, there is a dear. It’s not ‘expected of you.’ 

Laura is still bent upon spending June in Scotland, and this 
house will be at the disposal of you and yours whilst we are away. 
Selfishly, Iam glad that Cynthia wishes to come with us, for to 
travel téte-d-téte with our stepmother would only, if amusing at 
all, be amusing in retrospect. But Harry looks sad when Cynthia 
speaks as if the prospect were delightful to her, for he, with or 
without his orderly, Trelawney, will be tied to London and the 
Intelligence Department during June. In answer to your 
question, Cynthia’s second name is Rose—Cynthia Rose—I like 
the name Rose for love of the Rose Aylmer lines. What over 
and above the bracing, which is a passive, not an active process, 
Laura will find in Scotland of a satisfactory nature, I cannot 
imagine. She has never crossed Tweed yet, and she seems to 
think that to do so ‘is expected of her,’ and, being Laura, she 
will in the future have a certain satisfaction in feeling that she 
has ‘done’ Scotland. (Mrs. Carstairs’ small grandchild told me 
the other day that she had done astronomy.) But to Laura I 
believe the Highlands will be savage and horrid as mountainous 
country was to an ancient, or, at any rate, no more attractive than 
the Swiss Alps, as scenery, are tome. Then, except as dinner-table 
decoration, she does not care for flowers. So what does she 
expect to find congenial in Scotland during June ? 
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I dreamt of you last night—an absurd dream. I dreamt 
that you told me that it was your practice, before falling asleep, 
to set a row of lighted candles beside your bed ‘to attract Fate’s 
attention.’ Fortunately for my dreaming peace, the dream did 
not go on to tell that Fate returned the compliment by setting 
you on fire. And then I turned to dreaming of Alice Newton 
kneeling before a white-draped altar as Calantha, and for candles 
there was a torch reversed. ‘Our orisons are heard, the gods 
are merciful,’ she said, and went on to tell me, as if it were good 
news, that at last she was to be allowed to die. ‘My child is 
dead you know, Elizabeth.’ 

The scholarship now assembled at Tolcarne can no doubt give 
us the right reading of ‘The Broken Heart’ dirge. lice, in a 
volume of lyrics, has it in one version and I, in my head, have it 
in another. Is this right or is this wrong, your worships :— 

‘Sirs, the song.’ 

Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights and ease 

Can but please 

Outward senses when the mind 

Is untroubled or by peace refined. 

Crowns may flourish and decay, 

Beauties shine, but fade away ; 

Youth may revel, yet it must 

Lie down in a bed of dust ; 

Earthly honours flow and waste, 

Time alone doth change and last ; 

Sorrows mingled with contents prepare 
Rest for care ; 

Love only reigns in death; though art 

Can find no comfort for a ‘ Broken Heart.’ 


Farewell, Dickory, for now, ‘ Multa habui tibi scribere: sed 
nolui per atramentum et calamum scribere tibi. Spero autem 
protinus te videre, et os ad os loguemur. Pax tibi.’ ELIZABETH. 


XII. 


A.—From Sir Richard Etchingham’s Note-book : left with 
Miss Elizabeth Etchingham in London. 


Friday in Easter Week, in the garden at Tolearne. Enter to Sir 
RicuarD, Mr. Fouuett and Surpiey, bringing back Tod’s 

‘ Rajasthan’ and Sir A. Lyall’s ‘ Asiatic Studies.’ 
Mr. Follett. Sir Richard, I hope you will keep these books 
well now that you have them again. It is not good for Shipley 
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to see too much of them, and not good for your parson to be 
tempted to envy and jealousy. You have made me live in fear 
that you will entice Shipley away from our Middle Ages to these 
heathen Asiatics. 

Shipley. The Vicar may well say he is jealous; this is the 
very censoriousness of jealousy. No such thing as deserting the 
Middle Ages is in my mind, What pleases me about these 
Rajputs, their manners, and their documents, is that they have 
continued early medieval institutions into the nineteenth century. 
It is like seeing a piece of what we call the Dark Ages come to 
life. 

Sir Richard. There is much talk of feudalism in Tod; but 
to me who know nothing of European feudal history, his analogies 
darken more than they enlighten; they need a fresh commentary 
of their own. 

Mr. Follett. Learned authors in all ages have been drawn by 
a fatal attraction to the method of explanation which we call 
obscurum per obscurius, or, in English, trying to throw light on 
something you partly understand from something else which you 
understand much less or not at all. 

Sir Richard. In this case the correction is supplied by Sir 
Alfred Lyall in his essay on the Rajput States; I mean so far 
as he has shown the true nature and connexion of the Indian 
facts on their own ground. But the result seems to be to cut 
off the Rajput clans from any distinct European analogy, unless 
your modern scholars have got some new theory of feudalism 
that you can fit them into. I understand there is a new one 
about every ten years. Only just now, as Arthur said the 
other day, history seems to be all running to mangold-wurzels. 
Perhaps Shipley can give us some light, as he seemed to be 
hinting. 

Shipley. No light of mine, but the clan system of the 
Rajputs does fit in beautifully with what has been worked out as 
to the origins of feudalism in France. These good people are, or 
in Tod’s time were, in a quite regular Carolingian stage—only 
they never had a Charlemagne, and never developed real feudal 
tenure out of their tribal allegiance. And what is very curious 
and pleasing to a student of charters is that the Rajput charters 
are good for much else besides the caterpillar in hell which any- 
one who resumed the grant was to be turned into. Lyall does 
not mention them, but they confirm his view exactly. The forms 
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are wonderfully like those of Carolingian documents in the West 
nearly a thousand years earlier. Why, it is lucky that the gulfs of 
time, place, and language are wide enough to cut off all suspicion 
of forgery or imitation. And one understands how your Colonel 
Tod jumped at full-blown feudalism as the nearest thing he could 
think of. He could know nothing of the times just before the 
birth of feudalism in Europe—times which are dark to us, as 
somebody has said, in respect of our ignorance at least as much 
as theirs. 

Sir Richard. Good for Lyall; not that I should have believed 
you without compulsion if you had found anything against his 
work ; and I am glad you have a good word for Tod. 

Mr. Follett. Even the cursing clause appears to be quite 
in its proper place by analogy to the corresponding European 
period. 

Shipley. Yes, those curses disappear from English documents 
when true feudalism comes in. The Norman clerks were too 
business-like to indulge in such fancies, and devised better methods 
of assurance for worldly purposes. But the history of solemn 
documents and their various set forms is a great matter, and one 
might talk of it, on English materials alone, from now to 
midsummer. 

Sir Richard. You scholars whose talk is of charters ought to 
know about seals. Where is the resemblance to a seal in the 
flower called Solomon’s seal that grows in the border here ? 

Mr. Follett. Wait till it is out, and you will mark how the 
blossoms hang under the leaf all in a row; when a charter has 
many seals, they hang along the foot of it in the same way. 
Medieval gardeners who had heard of Solomon’s seal would 
certainly think of it as appended to Solomon’s charters in the 
fashion they were accustomed to see. 

Shipley. Just as fifteenth-century illuminators put Joshua 
and his knights into plate armour. 

Mr. Follett. While the armourer himself was minutely copy- 
ing in steel the latest Court fashion in pointed shoes. 

Sir Richard. But would the gardener be much in the way 
of seeing charters ? 

Mr. Follett. He would in many cases—those of monastery 
and collegiate gardens—be a brother or clerk told off for garden- 
ing duty, and so learned enough to know at least what the outside 
of a charter looked like. 
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Enter MARGARET and JAMES ETCHINGHAM. 


James. Are you still on your medieval swear-words ? 

Mr. Follett. Curses on the breakers of charters are a com- 
modity you should have need of at Oxbridge, Mr. Etchingham, if 
all I hear of your reforms be true. 

James. I wish you could spare us a few for the makers of 
our college statutes. We are always having verbal wrangles over 
some clause or other. 

Margaret. Why are learned men so fond of bad language ? 
To be sure, artists are worse. 

Mr. Follett, I think it is an affair of nation more than ot 
profession. Fantastic imprecations and devilries in general are 
mostly Teutonic, or at any rate of Northern stock. Our grand- 
fathers’ favourite adjective Gothick is in its place when one talks 
of grotesques. 

Shipley. I always see that Gothick withak. It suggests a 
special note of contempt to the nineteenth-century reader, though 
I suppose it was not intended. As the Vicar says, the Germans 
are easily masters in that branch of art. 

Sir Richard. But what about French grotesques ? 

Shipley. I count them as Frankish, not pure Gallic, and 
therefore as Germanic in the larger sense. Your Italian is 
nowhere when he competes with the Northerner in devilments. 
He can be terrible, but not terrible and ludicrous at the same 
time. Fra Angelico could make nothing of devils. 

Margaret. Why should he, Mr. Shipley, when it was his 
business to paint angels? I suppose he had to put in devils now 
and then, but I am sure it gave him no pleasure. Do you know 
those lovely angels at Florence dancing in a ring with the blessed 
souls at the gates of Paradise ? 

Shipley. Yes, indeed Ido. There is plenty of seamy side 
to the Middle Ages, and I don’t see how any honest man who 
takes them at their own word can deny it; but such things as 
Fra Angelico’s make one forget it all. 

James. This also shall please the Lord better than a devil 
which hath horns and hoofs, 

Mr, Follett. Amen to that, Mr. Etchingham, and you may 
keep the devils for your restoring architects at Oxbridge. 

Margaret. Now, Jim, I trust you are more careful when you 
call on the Gainworthys, They are frightfully shocked at anyone 
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not taking the devil quite seriously. I thought your college 
made you believe in the devil, and renounce Dissenters, and abjure 
the Pope, and all sorts of things. 

James. So some journalists appear to think to this day. We 
made a Catholic Fellow at our last election. 

Shipley. The Queen has promised us lay people with her 
very own mouth, which for this purpose is the mouth of her 
Judicial Committee, that nobody can require us to believe in any 
personal devil. Under your correction, Mr. Vicar, I think that 
is so. 

Mr. Follett. I remember the case, and it was in substance 
as you say. The Church of England is the least dogmatic of 
churches in all things that can by any reasonable construction be 
considered not of the essence of a Christian commonwealth. 

Margaret. But is it the same for clergymen, Mr. Vicar? 
Are you really not expected to believe in the devil ? 

Mr, Follett. Since you ask me as a clerk, my dear Miss 
Margaret, I answer as a clerk, that is, with the caution befitting 
an officer of a body established by law and under discipline. The 
question you put is between me and—my bishop. 

Arthur (entering hastily). Father, here’s young Mr. Square 
and half the Parish Council, and they want you to go and look at 
those new inclosures at the bottom of Brock Lane. 

Sir Richard. Coming, my son. Panchayat kat hukm hai. 


B.—From Sir Richard Etchingham, Tolcarne, 
to Miss Elizabeth Etchingham. 


Just a line to tell you I find all well on coming back. Mar- 
garet and Arthur have kept house together most discreetly: I 
was sorry for myself to lose a few days of his holidays, but it was 
better than waiting till they were over and leaving Margaret all 
alone. Mrs. Tallis has been more than civil to them, and treats 
Margaret almost like a daughter. Perhaps Arthur found their 
conversation a trifle dull, but it is good for schoolboys to sit with 
old ladies now and then. It tempers their robustiousness, and 
gives them a sort of reverence for antiquity which familiarity 
prevents them from learning at home. Of course, anybody can 
teach young people a sort of false external respect by snubbing 
them at an early age. But that is the way to make the real 
thing impossible—and very thankful I am to you, not for having 
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done nothing of the sort yourself while you were in charge, for 
you could not if you tried, but for not having let other people do it. 

This morning we (Mrs. Tallis and I) had our perambulation 
of those little parcels in the hams, with Mr. Follett assisting, 
Luckily there were no treaties with native princes or chiefs to be 
considered, and the only question of effective occupation that 
might have been raised if we chose was who had been accustomed 
to cut the old thorn-bush in the place where there is a double 
bank and ditch, so that one cannot be sure of locating the 
boundary by the outer edge of the ditch in the usual way. It is 
really quite a simple matter of exchange, and obviously useful to 
both parties. The only practical doubt is whether we must have 
in the family solicitor and do it in due form. The Vicar says it 
is worth thinking of whether we won’t just alter the fences and 
exchange rough plans, and leave lapse of time to make all right. 
Such things, it seems, are not uncommon. I suppose this is the 
only country in Europe where quite a large proportion of import- 
ant affairs, from the Constitution downwards, are worked by just 
doing the thing you want and saying as little as possible about it 
even to yourself. As for British India, you know, it is a land of 
codes and regulations and minutes. And to think that there are 
well-meaning ‘able officials’ who want to carry the formalizing 
business into our dealings with native States! Well, if it ever 
happens, my only comfort is that I shall not be there to see the 
mess. 

Parson Follett agrees in your text of the song. The modern 


editors who print 
The outward senses when the mind 
Is or untroubled, or by peace refined, 


only reverse and break up the rhythm of the whole piece under 
pretence of making two lines look more regular. Such folk are 
of the tribe whom Mr. Swinburne somewhere calls deaf and despe- 
rate finger-counters. 

Perhaps I ought to consult Charles about that exchange: are 
not such things the speciality of the Chancery Bar? But he will 
have Clayshott Division on the brain for weeks to come. He 
threatens to send me his address in draft—on the chance of con- 
verting me, I suppose—and it may be here by any post. Good- 
bye, dear Elizabeth : you see I have almost written a letter. 

Your loving 
DICKoRY. 














FRIENDS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


TueY were Professor Fleg’s greatest friends, and they lived at a 
place called Glenpig. 

The Professor and the Burscoughs had started off North, in 
the yacht, from Skye, and after many notable adventures had 
rounded Cape Wrath and come to Kirkwall. Kirkwall is a quaint 
town, destitute of most things that make life worth living except 
a cathedral and a golf-links. But the former of these is not of 
any great use on a week-day, nor the latter except in fine weather. 
And there was no fine weather while they were at Kirkwall. 

This was all the more hard because they were there no less 
than five days waiting for it. But all the while it went on 
blowing as if it had never blown before. At length they stole a 
chance fine day, when the low-lying glass was going up with a 
pop—to get ready for a yet quicker fall—and got across the 
Pentland Firth and down the east side to Inverness and the 
Caledonian Canal. 

It was then that Mr. Fleg bethought himself of his friends at 
Glenpig, for he said, ‘It appears to me that now, my dear sir, I 
must be somewhat in the neighbourhood of my good friends, and 
I should be loth to lose so favourable an opportunity of visiting 
them.’ So Mr. Fleg telegraphed to Glenpig, that they might 
expect him, and began surrounding himself with all the Brad- 
shaws, Murray’s time-tables, and McBrayne’s steamer books that 
the ship held. 

There are twenty-eight locks on the Caledonian Canal and 
twenty-eight quadrillions of midges, so that Mr. Fleg had plenty 
of time for considering his best route, only that the midges were 
a disturbance to him. But on the second day he announced his 
decision, so far as formed, to go ashore at Banavie, while the boat 
lay in the locks, and see whether the hotelkeeper could give him 
conveyance to Glenpig. Glenpig was not quite the real name of 
the place; but it was about as near as any other way of pro- 
nouncing it, and among the Burscoughs it had become stereotyped 
at that. 

The landlord of the Banavie Hotel did not know Glenpig, but 
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a native of Moidart—the district in which Glenpig lies—was in 
his employ, and would be in at one o’clock to his dinner. It was 
now 12.45. Mr. Fleg spent the interval standing on a chair in 
the hall of the Banavie Hotel examining an Ordnance map which 
hung against the wall. On this elevation he was much admired 
by all the tourists who were in the hotel, and who looked as 
miserable as pleasure-seekers in the Western Highlands always do 
look. Of course it was raining hard. 

When the native of Moidart returned to his dinner he was 
introduced to Mr. Fleg, who found him totally unintelligible. 
Still, from his references to ‘Glenpeweech,’ it appeared that he 
knew something about the place at which Mr. Fleg’s friends lived, 
and Mr. Fleg retained the services of the landlord as interpreter. 
But the interpretations were so crammed full of names which Mr. 
Fleg had never heard of that he felt his head begin to reel. It 
was time to make an end of it, so he asked the landlord how 
much he would charge for driving him to Glenpig, and how far it 
was. To which the landlord said that he could only drive him to 
Glen Finnan, and from there he could get another trap to drive 
him on. Glen Finnan, he said, was only fifteen miles. But this 
did not suit Mr. Fleg. He wanted to be driven all the way in the 
same trap. So he thanked the landlord and the unintelligible 
native with his usual courtesy (which included all the tourist 
visitors to the hotel, who had crowded round in their interest), 
and came to the yacht again. 

By degrees the yacht got through more locks, and reached 
Corpach in the evening. It is here that the steamer from Fort 
William enters the Canal. Mr. Fleg walked down to see the 
passengers. He found many coaches, crammed with suffering 
humanity, about to start for different dismal places. He inquired 
of the driver of one of these his way to Glenpig. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘you can drive to Kinlochailort, and from there there is a bridle- 
path—or you might perhaps get a boat.’ 

‘But, my dear sir—a thousand thanks for your kind informa- 
tion—but I have my—ah—luggage.’ 

The driver smiled at him in a genial Highland way, but had 
nothing to suggest. 

‘ And how far is it, my dear sir, to this place you call Kin- 
lochailort ?’ 

‘ Apoot foor-and-twenty mile.’ 

‘Bless me, my dear sir, four-and-twenty miles !’ 
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‘And it will pe apoot seven or eight from there to Glen- 
peweech,’ 

‘Seven or eight more—dear me! And supposing I were to 
drive to Arisaig, my dear sir ?’ 

‘Well, that will be apoot seven mile further to drive, and then 
you will pe further away from Glenpeweech ; and, again, you could 
not drive from there to Glenpeweech, and it will pe a rougher sea.’ 

‘Bless me, my dear sir—you surprise me. I thank you very 
much for the information.’ 

Then Mr. Fleg came back to the yacht again. 

He spoke to the captain of the yacht about the possibility 
of being landed at Fort William the next morning, because he 
found in his Murray that a coach started from there to Arisaig at 
9.30 A.M. 

‘It is no use going to Fort William,’ the captain said. ‘The 
coach from Fort William to Arisaig passes Corpach, where we are, 
three-quarters of an hour after leaving Fort William. This is on 
the direct road.’ 

This news filled Mr. Fleg with consternation. When he had 
fairly digested it, he set off to the Lochaber Hotel, close by, to get 
it confirmed. Of course it was still raining furiously. ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
the landlady said. ‘Certainly the coach passed—yes—it was 
twenty-four or -five miles to Kinlochailort ; and how far on to 
Glenpig ?—well, she was not certain. Had heard the name, but 
did not know where it was exactly—fancied there was a footway 
to it from Kinlochailort, or perhaps it would be better to go by 
way of Corran Ferry, whence there was a direct road to Glenpig. 
Meanwhile, anything she could do for Professor Fleg was very 
much at his command.’ 

Mr. Fleg came to the yacht again, and buried himself in the 
Bradshaws, the Murrays, the McBraynes, and all kinds of miseries, 
and finally lifted a much-worn face to say: ‘The conclusion at 
which I have arrived, my dear sir, is to be landed here to-morrow 
morning, should it be a fine day, and catch the coach to Kin- 
lochailort ; then to be guided by circumstances with regard to my 
future course. On the other hand, should the morning be wet, I 
will, with your permission, remain on the yacht so far as Oban, 
and thence proceed by what the guide-book, I observe, calls 
“swift steamer ” to Arisaig.’ 

In the Western Highlands there is not much fear of the day 
being fine. It was a very weeping morning on which Mr, Fleg 
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put out his night-capped head upon the morrow. He determined 
to remain on the yacht. It was on a Wednesday that they arrived 
at Oban, and it was blowing strong from the west. The ‘swift 
steamer ’ to Arisaig started at 7 a.M. on the Thursday. 

Now, Arisaig is nearly at the head of the same loch on which 
is Samolaman, where men disembark for Glenpig. Unfortunately, 
Samolaman is on the opposite side of the loch, and to go from 
one to the other, by land, it is necessary to go round by way of 
Kinlochailort, at the loch head—a method which Mr. Fleg had 
found to have its objections. 

But it occurred to the Professor that his friends had said 
something to him of the steamer stopping to drop people for 
Glenpig. So he went to the steamer office at Oban to inquire. 
The agent said he did not think it could be done, but suggested 
that Mr. Fleg should telegraph about it to the head people at 
Glasgow. The telegram was sent, and Mr. Fleg awaited the 
answer. 

Meanwhile he went for a walk in Oban. There he met a 
friend, to whom he explained his troubles. ‘Glenpig ?’ said his 
friend. ‘Why, of course, you ought to take the steamer to Cor- 
pach, and drive from there.’ 

Mr. Fleg entangled himself hopelessly in the effort to explain 
to his friend the difficulties of getting from Corpach; so that his 
friend left him, merely reiterating the former advice. 

After this Mr. Fleg grew very thoughtful, and again came back 
to the yacht. 

About 3 P.M. he received the answer to his telegram: ‘ Kindly 
see Captain Celt, if he can meet your wishes.’ 

‘Captain Celt!’ commented Mr. Fleg ; ‘a most singular name, 
my dear sir, but a most courteous answer. I may probably look 
upon my request as half gained.’ 

‘Why, jam it all, Fleg, man, it’s Captain of the Celt they mean, 
of course. Celt’s the name of the steamer—don’t you see? It’s 
bound to be that.’ 

‘Ah, indeed, my dear sir, very possibly you are right. I shall 
doubtless see this Captain Celt, or of the Celt, upon the vessel to- 
morrow. He will be, I presume, upon what sailors are in the way 
of calling the bridge ?’ 

‘It’s most probable the Captain wiil be aboard certainly, Fleg,’ 
the Colonel said. ‘It will be a bad job for you if he isn’t—unless, 
indeed, you mean to take command of her yourself: but look here, 
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man, you'd far better go ashore now and see the agent, and try to 
see the Captain, and get things fixed up a bit before you start— 
hadn’t you?’ 

‘Doubtless you are right, my dear sir—I thank you very much 
for the suggestion.’ 

When Mr. Fleg went ashore he found the agent very favourably 
impressed by the telegraphic answer. He said he thought that it 
was as good as permission to stop at Samolaman; but the Celt 
would be in directly, and he would accompany Mr. Fleg on board 
of her, and they would consult the Captain together. So presently 
they went aboard, and Mr, Fleg, with his customary courtesy, ex- 
plained the favour he wished granted, and showed the telegram. 
The Captain listened until Mr. Fleg had finished, and then he said, 
‘Samolaman! My Gott! I hef nefer been in toSamolaman ; nor 
has any man on poard my ship, and, what is more, I shall pe fery 
glad ef I can get in to Arisaig itself. We could not look at it 
to-day, with’ this wind.’ 

‘Indeed; indeed, my dear sir—you do indeed appal me!’ 

But the agent interrupted : ‘ Eh, Arisaig—Arisaig ; I remember 
now. Arisaig is the place where Mr. of the Scotsman once 
sat for three days on a rock waiting for a boat that never called.’ 

‘And, my dear sir, if you should fail to land me at Arisaig, at 
what point of the coast would you land me?’ 

‘Eh, there iss nowhere. There iss only Glenelg, and it is 
thirty miles from Samolaman, and there iss seferal pig sea lochs 
between.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed; and is this, my dear sir, what the guide- 
book speaks of as a “‘ swift steamer” ?’ Mr, Fleg asked, with some 
heat. 

The Captain said nothing. But the agent said: ‘She is 
swift enough for you, you see. Your trouble is to get her to 
stop.’ 

Mr. Fleg showed no relish for the joke. 

‘Do you think, my dear sir,’ he asked, turning again to the 
Captain, ‘that you could tell me before you start to-morrow 
morning whether you will be able to land me at Arisaig ?’ 

‘Ah, well, I shall be able to make a petter guess.’ 

‘And can you further tell me, my dear sir, if there is any 
regular service of boats between Arisaig and Samolaman ?’ 

‘Eh, no—no serfice. You will just hire a boatie; but you 
will fery likely get one, ef it should pe fine weather.’ Then he 
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looked to windward and added softly, ‘But I see no sign of 
that.’ 

Thereupon Professor Fleg retired once more to his cabin, 
and began to write a letter to the Times, couched in his happiest 
vein of polished sarcasm, on the facilities of travel in the Western 
Highlands. He had reached the point of suggesting two alter- 
native means of reaching the western extremity of Moidart— 
namely, hiring a horse and setting forth, lance in rest, after the 
manner of a nineteenth-century Don Quixote; or waiting until 
Mr. Maxim or Mr. Edison should bring to a state of less imper- 
fection a flying-machine or a navigable balloon. 

He had come thus far in his biting diatribe, when the 
‘swash’ of oars informed him of an approaching boat. He peered 
through his port-hole, to see a boy in the uniform of the tele- 
graph office seated in the stern of a row-boat. 

‘For whom, my dear sir ?’ the Professor inquired. 

‘ Flog—Professor Flog,’ the boy answered. 

‘Pardon me, my dear sir, Fleg!’ the Professor shouted, in 
courteous correction. 

The boy looked as if he were glad to receive the emendation. 

The boatman rowed the boat alongside the yacht. Mr. Fleg 
reached a lean, learned arm from the port-hole and clutched the 
missive. 

It was from his friends at Glenpig. ‘Very sorry,’ it ran. 
‘House crowded—unable to take you in.’ 

‘Dear me!’ Mr. Fleg said to himself, softly. ‘What a pity! 
Unable to take me in! House crowded, too! That is very 
curious. I wonder how the crowd can have got there! Ah!’ 
in response to a challenge from the telegraph boy outside the 
port-hole. ‘Two and sixpence, for porterage! Is not that a 
good deal? Well, perhaps, all things considered, it is not ex- 
cessive. Thank you so very much.’ 

When Professor Fleg next met those friends of his, it was in 
London, and they treated him with some coldness, because ‘ he had 
not taken the trouble to come and see them at Glenpig.’ 

Horace G. HUTCHINSON, 























IN YEARS OF STORM AND STRESS. 


POLITICAL PRISON LIFE BEFORE 1848. 


In summer, 1847, shortly before the mighty storm and upheaval 
which shook the whole Continent, there was already, strong 
political sheet-lightning in southern and western Germany. 
There had been risings in Italy, then a mere ‘ geographical ex- 
pression,’ as Metternich cynically said; even insurrections for 
obtaining a constitution in chain-bound Naples. In Switzerland 
the Sonderbund troubles began, which ended in the overthrow 
of that Jesuit League by the arms of the Confederation. In 
France, the corrupt system of Louis Philippe’s government 
showed Hippocratic signs of a coming dissolution. 

A year before, I had had to go through a press trial before the 
Court of Justice at Mannheim. It was on account of an article 
denouncing the harsh treatment of a private soldier who had pre- 
sumed upon becoming a convert to the religious community 
founded by Johannes Ronge under the name of ‘(German 
Catholicism.’ This mild new sect, for which so moderate a man 
as Professor Gervinus had entered the lists, was held to be crypto- 
revolutionary! The article had passed the lynx-eyes of the censor. 
Yet, after all, I was hauled up before the stern judges. 

From this prosecution I issued unscathed, thanks to the 
eloquence of Friedrich Hecker, then one of the best juris¢onsults 
and leader of the advanced Liberal group in the Baden House of 
Commons. Perhaps a kind of secret sympathy of the judges with 
freer aspirations had something to do with the sentence of not 
guilty. I, too, spoke in my own defence. The proceedings were 
strictly secret. A strange feeling overcame me when, in the large 
hall amply furnished with seats for an audience, we stood quite 
alone before the Court. It was as if one had to face a Tribunal of 
the Inquisition or a Vehm-Gericht. Strangely did the walls echo 
our voices, with hollow sound in the vacant room. The charge 
was one of incitement to sedition. A condemnation would have 
meant a good many years of the most severe imprisonment. 

When the judges withdrew for deliberation, Hecker, who was 
of a somewhat impulsive temperament, could not restrain himself 
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from stealing up the steps of the stage on which the judges had 
sat, and listening at the key-hole. With radiant face he, after a 
short while, gave me to understand by signs that we had won the 
case. Scarcely had he stepped down again on his toes, when the 
Court solemnly rustled in and proclaimed the sentence of not 
guilty. Immediately the Crown Prosecutor entered his appeal to 
the High Court, which-then sat in the Grand-ducal Castle. But 
there, too, the first sentence was, after some time, upheld. All 
this looked like a promise of better days coming. 

This prosecution had been begun against me when I was still 
a student at Heidelberg University. There I had been active in 
political affairs, during communal and parliamentary elections, in 
friendly connection with the leading Liberals of the town and their 
respected and widely known head—the Burgomaster Winter. 
Among undergraduates, citizens, workmen, and peasants, as well as 
in the gymnastic associations, I had sought to work for national 
freedom and unity. For this same object I had been a frequent 
contributor to the press in Baden, Bavaria, and Prussia. The 
result was that, together with three associates at the University, 
who were similarly, though less strongly, compromised, I received 
in 1846 the consiliwm abeundt. In other words, I was rusticated. 

The Senate of the University, it is true, was against this 
measure which had been taken by the Curator. In that dreary 
period of oppression, this body of professors had the courage of 
declaring that ‘political activity was every citizen’s right ; there- 
fore also every student’s.’ But the Home Secretary, to whom the 
matter was submitted, stood by the Curator. When a further 
appeal wasaddressed to the whole State Ministry or Cabinet, Govern- 
ment confirmed the' virtual decree of expulsion. So we had to say 
good-bye to our Alma Mater on the banks of the Neckar and her 
entrancingly charming surroundings. For my part, I was addi- 


' tionally punished by the withdrawal of a scholarship which had 


been conferred upon me at Karlsruhe, when leaving for Heidelberg, 
at the suggestion of the College of Professors, It was a scholar- 
ship much aimed at by several schoolfellows ; but, desirable as it 
was, it had been granted to me, quite unsought and unexpected. 
Being forced to leave, we were triumphantly taken out by many 
prominent citizens in open carriages, when a banquet was given to 
us before the gates of thetown. I then went to the University of 
Bonn, where several student friends from Heidelberg also took up 
their abode; among them the later Baden Minister of Finances, 
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Moritz Ellstiitter, and a dear associate, Busch, a Mecklenburger, 
who soon was to become to me a deliverer from a most serious 
danger. The details of this case once more throw a curious light 
on the state of things in the strange days before 1848. 

There was then no German right of citizenship; only a right 
of residence in some particular State—and what kind of a right! 
National unity merely existed in so far as all the princely Govern- 
ments combined in carrying out measures of persecution against 
any oppenent of theirs, wherever found. Thus the moderate 
Nestor of German Constitutionalists, Adam von Itzstein, and his 
friend Hecker, both members of the Baden House of Commons, 
had been expelled from Berlin, simply because they had gone there 
for a visit. No wonder, the inquiry concerning the Press trial 
instituted against me was continued at Bonn before the University 
Court, to which students were amenable. The examination was 
a severe one; all the more so because I had resumed my literary 
activity there. Though done anonymously, it was pretty well known 
to the authorities by postal espionage. Moreover, I had given 
fresh offence, because, among undergraduates of the Rhenish city 
also, I tried to promote our views ; whereas the rector, in his in- 
augural address, had cynically told us that he would not mind our 
pursuing a life of pleasures, but that we must steer clear of any- 
thing bringing us into conflict with the authorities on political 
grounds. The indignation I felt on listening to this coma it 
would be difficult to describe. 

To the sharp questions put to me before the University Court, 
I, no doubt, gave equally sharp answers, or perhaps even a little 
more so, as I did not acknowledge the legitimacy of such an in- 
vestigation on Prussian soil. Little did I suspect what this would 
lead to. One day, evidently for the purpose of fatally enmeshing 
me, I was to be implicated in an affair which might have cost me 
my head. In a hideous nocturnal street scrimmage between 
soldiers and students belonging to so-called ‘Corps,’ a hussar had 
been stabbed and killed. Before the University Court, a Pedell, 
or minor proctor, a wretched fellow who must have been primed, 
asserted that he had recognised me as the guilty person. Now, 
on that same night I had been quietly in my bed. As a matter 
of fact, I had never had anything to do with acts of common 
brutality, and no complaint had ever arisen against my mode of 
life at the University. When I indignantly declared the assertion 
of the Pedell to be a lie, he, with finger threateningly pointed at 
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me, repeated his mendacious statement dh his oath. Such means 
of getting at a politically marked man by a somewhat roundabout 
way, were then not infrequent. 

After my friend Busch had heard of this, he, without saying 


‘a word—for this was his taciturn northern manner, which only 


now and then was interrupted by a sudden outbreak of almost 
passionately warm sentiment—quietly went to the University 
Court, declaring on his oath that I had never stirred from home on 
that evening. His rooms and mine, facing the University building, 
were connected by inner doors. This circumstance saved me. 

After my studies were over at Bonn, I once more went south, 
to my native town, Mannheim. In spite of the decree of expul- 
sion, I repeatedly visited Heidelberg in secret, in order to make 
speeches there before citizens and students in the large hall of a 
hotel whose proprietor belonged to our party. I used disguise on 
those occasions. Once, I remember, I put on the garb and the 
cap of a butcher, which I had borrowed. But it was just in this 
masquerade, which apparently suited me ill, that I was recognised, 
arrested, and brought before the authorities. After being detained 
only a very few moments, I was, however, released, after having 
declared that my University time was over. 

One of those clandestine speeches or lectures, which was secretly 
printed as a pamphlet and largely circulated, referred to the open- 
ing of the ‘United Diets’ at Berlin by Frederick William IV.— 
a worse than medieval caricature of a Parliament. In granting 
it, the king himself had said, in his peculiar phraseology, that, 
‘between our Lord God in Heaven and the country, no written 
piece of paper (meaning a Constitution) shall be allowed to 
intrude.’ Had the authorship of the pamphlet, which dealt rather 
strongly with these utterances, been found out, a colossal trial 
for high: treason would certainly have been the result. When 
such lectures were given, the window-shutters were closed, and 
men so posted as to watch the approaches, in order that lights 
might be quickly extinguished in case of need, and those pre- 
sent be enabled to group themselves innocéntly in various rooms. 
However, the police never had an inkling of what was going on. 

At Mannheim I made the acquaintance of her who, a little 
later, in revolutionary time, became. my wife, after her first 
husband’s death. In August 1847 I paid a visit to Friederike in 
the lovely Diirkheim, in Rhenish Bavaria, where she had gone for 
the summer. The clandestine propagandism of pamphlets was at 
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that time in full swing. Many flysheets were smuggled into 
Germany from Switzerland and Alsace: writings and songs by 
Heinzen, Herwegh, Freiligrath, and others. 

As I said good-bye at Mannheim to an acquaintance who was 
manager in a publishing firm, he fetched from behind a shelf a 
little packet of such forbidden things, presenting them as a 
friendly gift. His name was Prince; but his political leanings 
were quite the other way. The leaflet, printed on the thinnest 
paper for hidden transport, was Heinzen’s The German Famine 
and The German Princes. It contained an appeal to the working 
classes in town and country, among whom there was fearful dis- 
tress in 1847—so much so that many ‘ bread and potato riots’ 
occurred all over the country, I took some of these pamphlets 
with me and travelled to Diirkheim. 

It so happened that the eccentric Ludwig I. of Bavaria, then 
hated throughout Germany for his despotic ways, and satirised 
for his impossible poetry and his scandalous connection with Lola 
Montez, the ‘Spanish dancer’ (she was in reality of different 
national origin), was mentioned in the little pamphlet. A chance 
which could not have been thought out better, or rather in more 
improbable manner, for a theatrical play, would so have it that the 
king came to the very same hotel where we were staying. It was 
the ‘Vier Jahreszeiten’ (‘Four Seasons’), famed for its pleasant 
hostess, the Beautiful Anna, as she was universally called. The 
guests in the hotel were shown the splendidly furnished bedroom, 
where his Majesty was to take his rest. But what his Majesty, 
standing late one night on the first landing, shouted down as his 
desire or command, cannot be mentioned here. It would seem too 
improbable, though it is strictly true. 

These were glorious August days, and we wanted to enjoy 
them. A hot sun shone when we made a trip, with Friederike’s 
children and their governess, to Neustadt on the Haardt—a little 
town known for the advanced views of its inhabitants, which were 
then shared by the large majority of the people of Rhenish 
Bavaria. I had beén there shortly before, during a great 
gathering of gymnastic associations, and striven among them to 
spread our principles of national freedom and union and of social 
progress. Having made a few good acquaintances among the 
citizens, I was glad to go to Neustadt once more on a visit. 

As we drove along on the parched road, amidst clouds of white 
dust, a journeyman, with heavy valise on his back, came running 
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by the side of the carriage, begging for a Zehrpfennig or viati- 
cum. By the trades’ rules then prevailing, a handicraftsman was 
expected to make a number of travelling rounds ere he could 
set up as a master with the guild’s approval of a piece of work- 
manship he had to lay before it. To ask for alms on his way was 
then an accepted custom, far more honoured in the observance 
than inthe breach. Such doles were not even looked upon as alms 
—as little as in olden, even in somewhat recent, times the claim 
of the wandering student was when he came to any scholar’s 
house, openly saying: ‘ Pawper studiosus petit viaticum.’ 

We felt great pity for the poor perspiring fellow. Friederike 
at once took out a piece of silver, and being struck by a sudden 
thought of combining charity with the propaganda of patriotic 
ideas, wrapped it in the tiny pamphlet she had with her. She 
naturally imagined that it was well calculated to speak to the 
mind and the heart of a suffering working man—that class being 
then quite at the mercy of an overbearing police. It is true, I 
had doubts as to whether it was advisable thus to trust, on the 
spur of the moment, an utterly unknown person, and I was going 
to say so. But there was scarcely time left for a word of warn- 
ing, for Friederike had been so quick in throwing the money to 
the poor fellow that the whole was over in a moment. 

She rose in the carriage to look back, whether he had picked 
up the coin, and what he would do with the paper. 

‘Yes!’ she exclaimed joyously; ‘he has opened the leaflet, 
and now he is reading it!’ 

I sat opposite to her, and could not see. Presently, the clouds 
of dust made the man himself nearly invisible. 

When we arrived at Neustadt we alighted at an inn. After 
a while we were waited upon in an unlooked-for manner. A 
police official, accompanied by gendarmes, declared he had to 
arrest us. It came out that the wretch of a journeyman had run 
in hot haste to Neustadt, to denounce us as guilty of high treason 
and lése-m«ajesté, and to pocket the pay for it. If I remember 
aright, the sum legally fixed for such informer’s service was a good 
one for a workman—just thirty gulden or pieces of silver. 

In the pamphlet not only the King of Bavaria was spoken 
of, whom so strange a fatality had led-to the hotel of the ‘ Four 
Seasons.’ But misfortune so willed it that the fellow whom we 
had wished to help in his distress had formerly been in the service 
of the Bavarian police! Truly, a complication which could not 
have been invented more dramatically. 
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After a short examination, we were separately caged in prison. 
The children were sent back with the governess to Diirkheim, 
and afterwards to Mannheim. They were Mathilde, who later be- 
came distinguished in England as a poetess, and Ferdinand, who in 
1866, on the eve of what Prince Bismarck himself in later years 
described as ‘a fratricidal war,’ died a tragic death at Berlin. 

High treason and lése-Majesté combined formed a terrible 
outlook. For the latter crime alone, Dr. Eisenmann, a medical 
man of note, and editor of the Bairische Volksblatt, had been 
condemned to lifelong hard labour, and compelled, in addition, 
under this very king Ludwig of Bavaria, to make an apology 
on his knees before the portrait of his Majesty! Such was the 
cruel law then in force. 

I was distracted by apprehensions for Friederike. At the 
same time I was tormented by a thought of the danger threaten- 
ing the renowned leader of the Liberal Constitutional party, Herr 
von Itzstein, from whom I had a letter of a very hazardous kind ° 
on me, concealed between the cloth and the lining of my waist- 
coat. The letter referred to the daughter of the burgomaster, 
Tschech, who had made an attempt upon the life of King Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia. 

According to the barbarous Prussian law of that time, the 
regicide was to be dragged to the place of execution on a cow- 
hide, whilst his next blood-relations, although utterly guiltless, 
were to be placed under police supervision in a kind of duress. 
After Tschech had been beheaded, his innocent daughter was kept 
a virtual prisoner in the manse of a clergyman. At last she suc- 
ceeded in making her escape, and appeared at Mannheim, wholly 
destitute of means. She knew no one there. She only knew 
the names of Itzstein and Hecker, who, years before, had been 
expelled from Berlin. Ringing the bell at Itzstein’s house, she 

intended asking for some aid in her terrible position as a starving 
fugitive, in order to be enabled to reach Switzerland. Itzstein 
was away on his estate at Hallgarten in the Rheingau. In her 
despair, the helpless girl went to Hecker’s house, where she 
received some sustenance. The question then was, how to provide 
further for her in her exile. 

It was a risky affair for Herr von Itzstein—who in the Baden 
House of Deputies always maintained a cautious attitude, and, 
in spite of his friendship with Hecker, the Democratic spokesman, 
seldom failed, as a leader of the united Opposition, to make his 
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bow, so to say, before his Royal Highness the Grand Duke—to take 
part in the collection of pecuniary means for the daughter of a 
would-be regicide. Itzstein, therefore, entrusted the matter to a 
discreet friend. He also wrote a letter which, handed to me 
served as a full power for gathering subscriptions. 

Thus all things had conspired to produce an inextricable net- 
work of snares. Nay, in the hotel, where King Ludwig had so 
unexpectedly arrived, I had left a number of the compromising 
leaflets, though so well concealed that I could hope they would 
not be found. In fact, they were not discovered ; perchance through 
the quick action of the owners of the ‘Four Seasons.’ The 
treacherous journeyman was, however, a dangerous witness; and 
now the discovery of Itzstein’s letter was threatening. What could 
be done to get rid of what I secretly carried on mein my waistcoat ? 

The cell in which I was locked up at Neustadt was furnished 
scantily enough. It was evidently intended for common criminals 
or vagabonds. No one, at this time of the day, would believe in 
the possibility of its arrangements. There was a straw mattress 
on the floor, which, on lying down in the evening, I found to be 
swarming with little worms. Over it, a blanket and nothing more. 
Instead of a chair and a table, a so-called Holzbock, that is,. a 
jack or sawing-trestle, on which one had to sit as well as to put 
and take a meal. 

No sooner was I in the cell than I took Itzstein’s letter from 
the little slit of my waistcoat, tore off his signature and some of 
the chief compromising passages, and for safety’s sake actually 
chewed and ate some parts of them. It was difficult swallowing, 
indeed—a most horrid sensation. The remainder I began to tear 
in pieces, and, after having chewed some of them too, made 
pellets, which I popped out through the cross-bars, 

Suddenly there was a noise in the corridor. I heard steps, 
and what seemed to be the clanking of a bundle of heavy keys. 
Quickly I threw the torn pieces of paper into the slop pail. 

The administrator, or head warder, of the prison (I do not 
know what his real position or title was) proved a very kind man. 
Instead of sending a meal into my cell in the evening, he asked 
me, through the turnkey, to come up to his own room to sup 
with his family. In the conversation he avoided everything that 
might have seemed to bear upon our case. Friederike, I learnt 
later, had also had to pass the night on a straw mattress, though 
with somewhat better surroundings, 
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Next morning I was conveyed on foot, handcuffed, under 
the escort of a gendarme on horseback. Another gendarme on 
foot followed behind, with fixed bayonet on his gun. It was one 
of the loveliest mornings. The sun shone brilliantly, and there 
were still traces of dew on the grass. The horseman, no doubt, 
had been added with a view of preventing all danger of a rescue. 
After some time, when we were well in the open country, he 
turned back, and the gendarme on foot alone accompanied me. 

At a village he led me into an inn. To my astonishment, 
after having put his gun into a corner of the room, he went out 
for about five minutes or more, leaving me alone. The hostess, 
who, in his absence, came in to place some wine for him on the 
table, looked with the fullest friendliness upon me, and spoke a 
few kind words. Like wildfire, it had been bruited about under 
what charge we had been arrested; and this, among the free- 
minded people of the Palatinate, was rather a claim to hearty 
sympathy. 

The hostess went out, and I was still alone. The thought 
struck me that here was a chance of escape. How if I were to 
seize the gun, and to make a run for the next turning of a street, 
going into the first peasant’s house, and asking for shelter by 
explaining to him that I was a political prisoner? My hands 
were so manacled that the slight chain which connected the 
shackles left me some free play of movement. At any rate, even 
if I were refused shelter and caught again, my position could 
scarcely be much worse than before. 

The idea had no sooner entered my mind than I dismissed it 
forthwith. I could not fly, leaving Friederike in the grasp of the 
jailers. Even the obvious thought that her counsel, when it came 
to the trial, might use the circumstance of my flight for designat- 
ing me as the only guilty one, and thus facilitate her release, 
could not overcome my repugnance to seeking safety for myself. 

Presently the gendarme returned. So we went on until we 
reached another place, where I was put, during the night, into 
one of the worst holes imaginable. It was scarcely larger than 
the compartment of a stable. The low, narrow cell was wholly 
taken up by a slanting piece of board, on which, at night, two 
men might lie close together. No chair; no table. Only a 
large earthen pot—not for washing purposes. That was all. No 
possibility of ventilation. I lay down on the filthy straw mattress 
in my clothes, and awoke with a racking headache. 
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In the morning I was led further on, handcuffed, to the House 
of Correction at Frankenthal; which Friederike had reached, in 
the meanwhile, by carriage. But we could not see each other. 

At Frankenthal the handcuffs were taken off. I was placed 
in a cell where I found a man charged with murder and another 
with theft. The murderer had been a German soldier in the 
Greek army. He was accused—so he said—of having killed his 
wife. This ex-trooper of King Otto (a brother of the reigning 
King of Bavaria) was a fine-looking, dark-eyed man, with crisp 
black hair, of rather prepossessing, almost noble, features, though 
deeply pock-marked. He had a winning voice and manners, but 
was much oppressed by melancholy. The thief, a peasant, with 
slightly reddish fair hair and watery grey-blue eyes, had a 
remarkably large head of a somewhat prehistoric shape, a stealthy 
tread, and was very humorously inclined. 

For these two prisoners there were palliasses on the ground. 
I had a bedstead, but the bed was so infested with vermin that 
every evening I had first to sit up for a long time to try making 
a razzia of them. My complaint was of no use, even though a 
Commission of Inspection once visited the cell. Into the almost 
incredibly horrible lack of sanitary arrangements of the prison I 
will not enter. Be it enough to say that the stench from a place 
just outside was so overpowering, in that hot summer, that I 
wondered every day my health did not give way. 

Again, as at Neustadt, the Director of the Prison—this time a 
gentleman of good presence and intellectual culture—proved very 
kind, although those hideous barbarities were tolerated under 
his eyes. Such contrasts were then frequent. First of all he 
took me to his official room, asking me whether I would like to 
beguile the time by casting up some accounts for him. No doubt 
this suited his own convenience. Yet I was right glad to get out, 
for a while, of the cell in which I was mated with common 
criminals. In accordance with the regulations, I was further 
permitted to have food brought to me at my own expense from 
the Director’s table. Moreover, he himself often went with me 
for about half-an-hour, or an hour, into the courtyard, when no 
other prisoners took exercise, conversing with me on topics of 
general interest. Now and then he even left me alone there, 
trusting to my word of honour that I would not make an attempt 
at an escape. The walls of the prison were surprisingly low. 

But oh! the horror of those nights! 
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One day when the thief had been called away before the 
inquiring judge, the man who was accused of murder said to me 
in a mysterious undertone that he knew who I was, and that I 
did not belong to their own criminal class; so he would trust me 
as a gentleman with his dread secret. He then indicated, partly 
by words, partly by gestures, that he had really done the deed 
by means of a dagger poisoned at the point. He had to deny it, 
in order to save his neck. He also hinted at a cause of jealousy 
which had made him do it. 

Now, when night came and I tossed about on my couch, 
driven to distraction by the vermin, I often heard that unhappy 
man suddenly uttering, in his dreams, heartrending cries of 
terror, and groaning with distress and despair. He then started 
up with ghastly, distorted mien, as I could sometimes see when 
the pale moon shone through the window. This terrible scene 
was often repeated. 

During the day, the thief, who enjoyed a sound sleep, gene- 
rally tried to be amusing. He said his own wife had given him 
the nickname of Zuchthaus-Besen (Prison-Broom—that is jail- 
bird) on account of his having so oftendone time. He continually 
spoke about amatory subjects—which he called ‘the poor man’s 
sugar-bread ’—but rather in the manner of the natural man than 
in a lascivious sense. He seemed to know the prison, in which 
there was a wing also for women, out and out. What he told us 
about their unmentionable practices in preparing the food for the 
prisoners, made me right glad to be allowed to have my meals 
from the Director’s table. 

Books on Jurisprudence and on Political Economy which I had 
sent for from home I was permitted to study, and also to read a 
novel like Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii.’ I vividly 
remember the pleasure this latter work gave me in a German 
translation. But the sad thoughts about Friederike never 
ceased to distract me. How would she be able to pass through 
the searching inquiry of the examining judge? And if she con- 
fessed all, what frightful fate would befall us both ! 

Under so tyrannical a Government and under such inhuman 
laws, no one in his senses expected that a political prisoner would 
help in twisting the rope or sharpening the axe for his own neck. 
Vriederike’s family relations had offered bail for her to the amount 
of 20,000 gulden—a very large sum in those days; but the offer 
was refused. When she asked, among the books she wished to 
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have sent her from her house at Mannheim, for Feuerbach’s works, 
the judge indignantly exclaimed :—‘ What? You mean to study 
your own case ?’ 

He was thinking of Feuerbach, the famed authority on criminal 
jurisprudence. This Feuerbach the elder had taken a lively in- 
terest in the case of Kaspar Hauser, whom he believed to have 
been the real heir-presumptive of the Baden dynasty, spirited 
away and brought up in seclusion as a semi-idiot for the purpose 
of making room for another claimant to the throne. The works 
which Friederike wanted were, however, those of Ludwig Feuer- 
bach, the philosopher, one of whose books, ‘The Essence of Chris- 
tianity,’ has been translated by George Eliot. Philosophical and 
astronomical works were already then favourite studies of Friede- 
rike. She knew the great thinker also personally. He was the 
son of that same famed lawyer whose descendants all distinguished 
themselves in the learned or in the artistic world. 


The examination of prisoners was wholly conducted in secret, 
and the cross-questions put to them often amounted to a positive 
intellectual torture. Sudden surprises of a theatrical kind were 
favourite means. In the midst of one of those inquisitorial pro- 
cedures, the judge once abruptly took a green baize cloth from 
what I had believed to be a smali side table. Instead of that, I 
saw a pane of glass unveiled, fixed with swinging hinges on a 
trestle. On the glass, the bits of Herr von Itzstein’s letter were 
pasted, which I had thrown at Neustadt into the slop pail! The 
glass, being reversible, enabled one to read both sides of the 
shreds of paper. 

I was thus to be taken unawares, and to be driven into a con- 
fession of the authorship of the letter. But rather than betray 
Itzstein, I would have undergone lifelong imprisonment or worse. 
The examining judge did not get anything from me by his stroke 
of cleverness. The torn fragments of the letter were fortunately 
so few, and their connection had become so undecipherable, that 
it was impossible to make them into an incriminating piece. 

On another day I was suddenly confronted with Friederike. 
The pressure put upon her during the secret proceedings was such 
that at last she had been forced into aconfession. She could not but 
repeat her avowal in my presence. I then took the whole respon- 
sibility upon myself. With a quieter mind, though well conscious 
of the position I now was in, I awaited the consequences, 
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We had been confronted but a few minutes. I was then led 
back to my prison-mates, the murderer and the thief. The low, 
narrow cell, which I inhabited with them, had its outlook upon 
a small kitchen-garden and orchard. An apple-tree stood close to 
the wall, which was not very high. Often the thought struck me 
that friendly rescuers might easily, during a dark night, get upon 
that wall with a ladder, or even by standing upon each other’s 
shoulders, and then use the tree for descending into the garden. 
If a file, or a watch-spring, perhaps hidden in the cover of a book, 
could be sent in, and a stealthy hint be given me by a visitor as 
to its hiding-place, a probab'y successful attempt at breaking 
through the cross-bars might be made; the cell being on the first 
floor. As to Friederike, her release was now easily to be foreseen. 
Indeed, it came shortly afterwards. 

Remarkably enough, I often thought, in the mood I was then 
in, of a trusty and bold University friend, young Schloffel, the son 
of a prominent Silesian patriot and later member of the German 
National Assembly, and himself of the most advanced views. He, 
I imagined, might possibly occupy himself with such a venture. 
When at night there was a strange cracking noise in the branches 
of the apple-tree, I sometimes rapidly rose in the expectation of 
friendly help having come. None who has not gone through such 
experiences can imagine the strong hold which the idea of escape 
has, off and on, upon the mind of the captive, and how suddenly 
hope then grows—to be followed, perhaps, as quickly by deep 
despair. Between such musings, the plan of continuing a secret 
propaganda by pamphlets, if I were to escape, occupied me all the 
time. As Hans Sachs sings :—‘The heart of man is like unto 
a mill.’ 

At Frankenthal, there appeared to be no watch kept, day or 
night, on that side of the prison. Young Schloffel, however, did 
not appear. Yet my thought of him was like a presentiment of 
what happened a little more than a year and a half afterwards. 
Then he actually came at the head of a body of rescuers, in the 
midst of a new revolution, in which the people and the army 
made common cause for upholding, against perjured princes, the 
constitution framed by the German Parliament. On that occa- 
sion, I, together with Gustav von Struve and Adalbert von 
Bornstedt, were freed, in the very nick of time; Struve and 
myself having, in the grey dawn of morning, been fetched from 
the casemates of Rastatt, where we had been kept eight months, 
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to be transported to the Federal fortress of Mainz. Had we been 
brought there, our fate would have been sealed. 

The sentimental, nay, even the humorous element, which is 
seldom wanting in tragic events, also played its part in two cases 
at Frankenthal. The Director’s daughter, a good, sweet girl, 
when gathering vegetables or flowers in the garden, each time 
made a little nosegay, and, looking kindly through the bars of 
my cell, silently placed it on the window sill for me, as a token 
of sympathy. The turnkey, knowing well who brought these 
floral gifts, never questioned me about them. Nor did the 
Director, when I took such a bouquet with me into the court- 
yard. The cell of Friederike, I must here explain, was on the 
second story. It had its outlook upon the courtyard and upon 
an opposite building in which officials resided. That building 
had a gallery with creepers and other foliage round it, which in that 
autumn had turned into splendid purple-red and golden colours, 

As the Director had latterly let me walk about in the court- 
yard by myself, quite alone, I once espied such an opportunity. 
Seeing Friederike look down from her window, I put a few lines 
of encouragement, which I had written, into the nosegay, and 
threw it up towards her window. Before doing so, I gave her 
to understand by signs that I conveyed a message. 

She caught the flowers, read the message, and rapidly secreted 
the paper, when in rushed a turnkey. He, after all, had seen, 
unobserved by me, that I had thrown a bouquet. Still, he was 
unaware of its concealed contents. Though fumbling about it, he 
did not find anything. , 

From that day the supervision of my walks in the courtyard 
was stricter. Occasionally, I had to be there with the common 
criminals, when a warder of specially grim and malicious aspect 
kept watch, in whom hatred of the human kind was written in 
every lineament of the face. 

Early in November, after a more than two months’ imprison- 
ment, Friederike was released; the case against her being 
judicially dismissed. I was then put into another cell, this time 
with a young peasant who was charged with some minor offence. 
It was the cell from which Dr. Siebenpfeiffer, a distinguished 
patriotic leader in the thirties, had escaped in 1833. He had 
been accused of high treason on account of his participation in 
the great mass meeting at Hambach, but declared not guilty by 
the jury at Landau. Nevertheless he was kept in prison under 
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pretence of his having committed some other political offence 
against officials. Under that charge he was condemned by 
judges nominated by the government, before a Tribunal of Correc- 
tional Police, to two years’ imprisonment! Such were the devices 
then of tyrannical kingship. Dr. Siebenpfeiffer made his escape, 
however, through the chimney. He reached Switzerland safely, 
where he received an appointment as Professor at the University 
of Berne. The chimney was thereupon so altered that escape 
through it became impossible. 

In conversation with the Director I was told now that my case 
would, no doubt, come before the Assizes at Zweibriicken. I 
mentally prepared myself for that eventuality, being resolved 
upon speaking before the jury in such manner as to place the 
Royal Government, and all German kingship, in the position of 
the rightfully accused as enemies of the freedom and union of 
the German nation. Such attack, I fancied, would be the best 
defence; and perchance I would carry the jury with me. 

Great was my astonishment when one morning I was informed 
that the Chamber of Accusation had dismissed my case, too. I 
scarcely trusted my ears. I could only explain it, partly from 
strong sympathy with Liberal aspirations among the judicial 
body itself; partly—and most probably, in a higher degree—from 
a fear of Government lest the trial at Zweibriicken should, as in 
the case of Dr. Siebenpfeiffer and Dr. Wirth, end in a verdict of 
not guilty. Such an issue would certainly have been a public 
scandal—that is to say, for the authority of Government. A re- 
volutionary spirit was already vaguely abroad ; and such a scandal 
had to be avoided by all means. 

Thus, strangely enough, I also became free in November. 
Having made a present of a book of poetry to the Director’s amiable 
daughter, with a dedication, and given a substantial gratification 
to a warder who had proved very kind, I took a carriage and drove 
to Mannheim, where I arrived late at night at my father’s house. 

Great was the astonishment there when I so unexpectedly 
appeared. I then learnt that, after I had been arrested in the 
Palatinate, an order had been given in Baden to search his house. 
So ridiculously severe was the search that linen lying in a bucking 
tub was turned out, in order to see whether revolutionary 
pamphlets and such like things were not concealed in it. A very 
likely place indeed! Shortly before leaving Mannheim for Diirk- 
heim, I had, however, deposited all my belongings and manuscripts 
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in the rooms of the friend who had given me Heinzen’s pamphlets, 
This the police did not know. 

Thinking of the possibility of a renewed domiciliary visit, I, 
in a fit of anger, destroyed all my manuscripts in the flames of the 
stove. Among them were a great number of poems of my school 
and University days. Many years afterwards, in the seventies, 
I learnt from one of my best University friends, the poet Ludwig 
Eichrodt, who occupied the post of a judge under the Grand Ducal 
Government, that he had preserved some of those early produc- 
tions, and published several of them, without my knowledge, in 
his Hortus Deliciarwm and in the Lahrer Kommersbuch for 
students. Others he gave, later on, in an anthology, entitled 
Gold. The responsibility for all this I must leave to him. 

The three months’ imprisonment had by no means cooled my 
zeal, An address to the Swiss Diet, as a congratulation for the 
victorious overthrow of the Sonderbund, was drawn up by me, and 
sent to Berne with numerous signatures. At the request of the 
editor of the Mannheimer Abendzeitung, the influential organ of 
the popular party, I went to Karlsruhe, where the Chambers were 
about to meet, there to edit a ‘Parliamentary Gazette’ as a 
supplement, and to write commentaries on the course of affairs. 
In this way I became acquainted with all the chief leaders of the 
Opposition. 

Soon I was to learn that a new sword of Damocles had been 
suspended over my head. An inquest was instituted against me 
on account of a speech I had made in summer, before the arrest, 
in Rhenish Bavaria, at Heppenheim, during a festival of gymnastic 
associations. I had spoken there in an intimate circle, recom- 
mending our secret pamphlet propaganda, for which a small league 
of men had latterly met, at stated times, in the very town where 
the Federal Diet of Germany sat—namely, at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. That league was wholly composed of trusty friends, true 
as steel. At Heppenheim the circle had been widened a little; 
and there, manifestly, a traitor and informer had slipped in. 
However, the outbreak of the Revolution in March 1848 quashed 
this new prosecution for high treason. And now events followed 
with the rapidity of thunder and lightning, which presently cast 
the old state of things into the dust. 


KARL BLIND. 
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BEING LEAVES FROM A LADY'S DIARY, 


We had spent three weeks in Leh, in the Ladakh country, at a 
height of 11,500 feet. We had seen the great Lamasery at 
Himis, and the wonderful devil dances, and, rarest sight of all, 
we had been admitted to the sacred treasure-room, which had not 
been opened for nine years. And now we were about to return 
to India. We had come to Leh, the other memsahib and I, on 
ponies by way of Srinagar; but we meant to go back to Simla by 
the higher route, through Rupshu. 

Two of our men, on hearing that we intended to take the 
route to Simla over passes of 17,000 and 18,000 feet, came to us 
weeping and imploring to be sent back to Kashmir, as they would 
die on the road. So we let them go, and began to look for others. 
We were dismayed to find that we could get no one to undertake 
the journey; and difficulties also arose as to the transport, the 
owners of pack-ponies absolutely refusing to let their animals go 
over this route. At last a man was found who condescended to 
allow his ponies to go as far as Gaya, three marches from Leh, 
but no further. 

Rakman, a Chinaman, volunteered to go, and the Naib Wazir 
engaged Gunho, an old Ladakhi, to accompany us, as he knew 
the route. After much persuasion another Ladakhi was induced 
to come, so our complement of men was made upto seven. We 
had one tent for the servants, and the other memsahib and I had 
each a separate tent, mine being an eighty-pound Kabul tent, 
with double fly and porch, which I bought at Pindi. Our furniture 
consisted of a camp bed, a tin wash-basin which fitted into a 
folding wooden tripod, and a chair; some cooking pots, knives, 
forks, and plates completed the list of our possessions.' 


1 For those who intend to make an expedition into the highlands of Ladakh let 
me recommend them not to take copper ‘ degchis’ (cooking pots), which have to 
be coated with ‘kalai’—a kind of white solder, which wears off very quickly, 
and copper poisoning ensues. It is impossible to have them re-soldered after 
leaving Srinagar, and block tin qnes—or, still better, aluminium—are absolutely 
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When the merchant from Srinagar arrived, we got what 
provisions we could from him, bought several maunds of grain 
for the ponies, and made all arrangements for the journey. 

I was full of regrets at leaving Leh, for the spell of Central 
Asia had fallen upon me. I often wished that I could prolong 
the summer months and spend more time in this fantastic 
country ; but we had planned to go still further east, and we had 
a long march in front of us. 

On July 4, everything being ready, we sent our camp on 
early, that we might have the luxury, for the last time, of finding 
our tents up and dinner ready on our arrival at the camping- 
ground. Then we spent the day with our kind friends, who gave 
us two civilised meals, which, they jeeringly assured us, would 
be the last that we should have for many a long day. When the 
sun began to get lower, we bade farewell to the Moravian 
missionaries, who had been most kind and helpful to us in our 
preparations for the journey, and, accompanied by the Joint 
Commissioner and old Gunho the Ladakhi, we started out of Leh 
on the four-hundred-mile ride to Simla. As we passed through 
the long street or bazaar little groups of natives had assembled to 
stare at the two memsahibs who were going to ride through 
Rupshu alone. 

Passing the numerous Chortens and long rows of Manis which 
stand outside the town, we followed the stony track down to 
within a mile of the Indus, and, keeping along by the right 
bank, we arrived at the village of Tikzay just as the light was 
fading. At first I thought that my eyesight was affected by the 
terrific glare in Ladakh, for I could not see any tents. But no; 
it was too horrible to believe—the camping-ground was empty. 
It was clear that the bearer had bade a too affectionate farewell 
to the chang and opium of Leh, and had taken our men and 
pack-ponies to Chushot, on the left bank of the Indus. It was 
now too late to march the twenty miles which lay between us and 
our camp; and here we were, stranded at over 12,000 feet, with- 
out tents, bedding, food, or wraps—an unpleasant predicament in 
a country where it freezes every night, even in summer, 

The only one of the men with us was Gunho, and we could 
only communicate with him by means of signs, so it was fortunate 


necessary. Then, as to drink at these high altitudes, tea (hot and cold) only is 
required. Stimulants of any kind are unnecessary, and even deleterious. We 
carried some whisky with us, but it was never opened, 
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that the Joint Commissioner had ridden out with us. He had just 
time to send for the Tikadar or headman of the village, and then 
he had to hurry away in order to get back to Leh before he was 
benighted. We were greatly relieved to find that the Tikadar 
could give us shelter in his house. We climbed up a roughly 
hewn staircase, and then, passing through low tortuous passages, 
we were led into a spacious apartment with a large, shutterless, 
balconied window. Adjoining this room was a kind of oratory, in 
a recess of which was a row of images. The furniture of the 
room consisted of one very dirty charpoy. Gunho got the ladies 
of the house to make a kind of omelette, which, with some 
chapatties and tea, made us an excellent supper. 

After climbing down to see how the ponies were faring, we 
returned to our eyrie. We found the cold was terrible, for there 
were no shutters or curtains to keep out the freezing night air. 
We lay down on the mud floor, covering ourselves with some 
numbdas (a kind of felt made in the country); and, just as we 
were wondering if sleep were possible, the door slowly opened, 
and in came the Tikadar and all his family to gaze at the 
strangers. At last we were left, as we thought, in peace; but 
alas! Gunho’s efforts to prevent our catching cold were fatal. 
These rugs were inhabited by not only one, but divers races, and 
there was war as to which should have the biggest banquet. In 
despair we rose and flung the horrid coverings away, and spent 
the rest of the night shivering. 

At the first streak of light in the sky we donned our sun- 
helmets, our only piece of toilet. Then, breakfasting off some 
remnants of our last night’s supper, and some tea, which, though 
not very nice, was hot and comforting, we descended. We grinned 
our farewells to our kind hosts, who had done all they could for 
our comfort, and presented them with a little offering, at which 
they stared with surprise. 





We rode away from Tikzay, crossed the Indus to the left 


bank, and picked up our camp at Chandar Bagh, a willow planta- 
tion below Himis. If there had been a sahib of our party the 
bearer would have been well thrashed. Words were of no effect, 
for an extra dose of opium had rendered him impervious to my 
scolding. 

Next day we had an easy ride to Upshi, where Central Ladakh 
ends, The little village is situated at the foot of the ravine which 
leads to Gya, and is surrounded by willow plantations. Though 
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we arrived early, we had to spend the rest of the day in our tents, 
as a Yearful hurricane was blowing. This day-wind is charac- 
teristic of these high lands. It is caused by the intense heat of 
the sun, and the great radiation owing to the height. The wind 
rises about 10 a.M., and blows in violent gusts until 5 p.M., and 
by sunset it dies down. If blowing over the hot rocks, it is like a 
blast from a furnace ; at other times it is so intensely cold that it 
cuts you like a sharp knife. 

At Upshi we left the Indus, and followed the stream of Gaya 
up a narrow but fine gorge of conglomerate and sandstone, the 
latter in some places being of the most extraordinary colours, 
pink, violet, and vivid green. Here and there bushes of tamarisk 
(tamarix gallica) were growing on the banks of the stream, and 
also a little bushy lonicera, There were a few poplars and 
willows at over 12,000 feet, but poplars are the hardier of the 
two, for I saw good specimens of them at 13,500 feet. These are 
the only trees that thrive in this climate, and they are to be 
found in nearly all the villages in Western Tibet. The poplars 
are either populus balsamifera, or nigra, and the willows salix 
alba and fragilis. 

It is a fifteen-mile ride from Upshi to Gaya, and by the time 
we arrived the usual daily hurricane had begun. The rooms in 
the little serai were too dirty for us to occupy, so we had our 
tents pitched in the courtyard, in order to have the shelter of 
the surrounding walls. Gaya is 13,500 feet above the sea, 
and is the last village on this route. Even at this height there 
is a certain amount of cultivation, barley and peas ripening 
well. 

This being our last opportunity for getting provisions, we 
bought some more barley and some sheep, which cost from one to 
two rupees each ; we marched this little flock along with us, and 
by degrees they all disappeared; though small, they proved very 
good. Fowls were not to be had at this height. Here we paid 
off the owners of the pack-ponies and hired yaks to carry our 
things through Rupshu. When I came out of my tent next 
morning an ugly black head with the wildest eyes was looking in 
at the door of the serai; this was one of our new transport 
animals, a black yak, a beast to which I found it was wise to give 
a very wide berth. Yaks are bushy tailed, long, black-haired 
cattle, low in the leg, with immensely powerful frames. Nature 
provides all the animals which live at this great height with 
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enormously thick hair, and the yaks’ black hair hangs in long 
fringes reaching to the ground and almost concealing the legs. 
The finest of the nine we had was a most evilly disposed beast ; he 
had a trick of shedding his load before the ropes were made tight, 
and of butting our unfortunate possessions with most disastrous 
results. He successfully smashed what crockery we had, and 
threw the kilta (a leather-covered oblong basket) containing our 
store of eggs high into the air, and trampled on the remnants. 

The cold was intense the morning we left Gaya, the stream 
which rises in the Tagelang Pass and flows through the village 
being frozen. The inhabitants, all wrapped in their long sheep- 
skin coats, squatted on the ground around the entrance of the 
serai to watch us start. There was much conversation, of which 
I could only understand one word which sounded like Paralassa, 
and I knew this must be the Baralacha Pass, the third and lowest 
of the huge passes we should have to cross in going through 
Rupshu. The account given of the Pass was evidently very dis- 
couraging, as I judged from the gloomy looks of our men, and, to 
make matters worse, the Punjabis had only just fully realised that 
Gaya was the last village we should come to for some time, and 
they were most reluctant to leave the shelter of the serai. That 
the Pass bore an evil repute I knew, but what was the mystery 
of it we were left to discover. At last everything was ready, 
and we, our seven men, nine yaks, and their wild-looking drivers 
started off for Rupshu, where the valleys are from 14,000 to 
just under 16,000 feet above the sea, and the mountains average 
21,000 feet. 

Turning to the south, we soon left all traces of vegetation, and 
for fourteen miles we rode over disintegrated rock, split and torn 
by the successive changes of intense heat and frost. With such 
an abnormal climate and its great elevation, it is not surprising 
that Rupshu, covering an area of 4,000 square miles, is virtually 
uninhabited. There are only two camps of nomads who wander 
through with large flocks of sheep and goats, which feed on the 
scanty grass that springs up when the snow melts. The sheep 
are used as beasts of burden, and carry loads of salt from the 
neighbouring lakes, grain, and often their own wool. 

Though the Pass of Tagelang is 18,042 feet, it is quite an 
easy ascent, but the air is so rarefied that man and beast find 
it difficult to breathe. The intense dryness so parched our throats 
and mouths that it was almost impossible to speak. The ponies 
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could only go a few yards very slowly and then stop. My pony, 
the Clipper, snorted furiously, and his nostrils became so dis- 
tended and bloody that I felt that it was mean of me to ride 
him, but I knew that if I walked I should have snorted even more . 
furiously. Many ponies fall dead on this pass, so we were careful 
to let ours take it easily. Two of our men from the Punjaub were 
overcome with mountain sickness, and my syce was ill the whole 
time we were up in these high districts. 

From the summit an extraordinary country lay before us. It 
was absolute chaos. To the south-east lay the barren gravelly 
valley we were going to traverse, but on every other side, as far as 
the eye could reach, rock, and nothing but rock, split and torn 
into the weirdest shapes, low hills of yellow brown rock 
over which towered mountains of over 20,000 feet, barren and 
desolate, the peaks only being snow-capped. Absolute silence 
reigned; no man, beast, bird, or insect was to be seen; it seemed 
as if we had arrived in a land over which death had blown a 
shrivelling blast, and nothing living had escaped. Yet, though 
no vegetation is to be seen, a very nutritive short grass grows 
close to the edge of the snow, at a limit of 20,000 feet, and form- 
ing good pasturage for ibex. One sees an enormous distance in 
a country where there is hardly any atmosphere, and far away to 
the east I could discern the long line of one of the salt lakes, which 
I should have liked to visit. But my companion had already 
repented of coming up to these heights, and had not been able 
to lie down even at 13,000 feet. I, on the contrary, did not 
experience the smallest discomfort from the great altitude, 
and was able to lie as flat as I could at sea level. There 
was still some snow lying in patches on the top of the Pass, 
but none on the track. _The descent to Debring is very steep 
but not long, the camping-ground being 15,776 feet above sea 
level. 

The places named in Rupshu are camping-grounds, where a 
limited amount of water and scanty grass are obtainable, neither 
being found in the intervening country. As our camp never 
arrived until two or three hours after we did, we always took 
Gunho and Rakman with us, and they carried our apparatus for 
tea. Two better men we could not have had, and we should have 
fared very badly without them. Gunho was an old man and of 
higher rank, so he rode a pony, but Rakman walked the whole 
way. He had never lived at a lower level than 11,500 feet, and 
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he could even run at that great height. Though we could only 
communicate by signs with these two men, we experienced no 
difficulties, for they quickly discovered what their duties were to 
be, and never had to be reminded. On arriving at a camping- 
ground after a hard march, Rakman would set to work imme- 
diately to collect argol (dried manure) and light a fire, while Gunho 
dipped up the cleanest water he could find in the muddy pools 
and filled the kettle. In a short time tea was ready and our 
painful thirst satisfied. 

Thanks to the wicked yak, our camp was very late in reaching 
Debring, and we had a long wait. Snow pigeons were flying 
about the camping-ground in the hopes of finding some scraps, 
and I also saw some choughs, but they were much shyer. These 
birds must live on very scanty fare, for insects do not seem to 
live in Rupshu. 

It was an extraordinarily calm afternoon for this windy country, 
and there was nothing to break the stillness except the shrill 
whistling of the large marmots, Arctomys Tibetensis. The heat 
was intense, the rocks being quite hot to the touch. We longed 
for the sun to go down, but the instant it sank we were 
shivering, for it began to freeze. At last the yaks lumbered down 
over the Pass, and as soon as the tents were up we went to bed, 
the only place where we could keep ourselves warm. During the 
whole of that ride through the highlands I went to bed at sunset, 
and my dinner was brought to me there; by eight o’clock I was 
generally fast asleep; neither the badly cooked mutton, tough 
chapatties (which were made of bad flour), or tea interfering in 
the least with my slumbers. We were usually up at 4.30 A.M. in 
order to get our camp off in time, it being especially necessary to 
make an early start when snow-fed rivers had to be crossed, for 
when the sun is up the snow melts and these rivers become 
impassable. 

At Rukchin, the next march from Debring, we found a large 
encampment of Champas, the nomads of Rupshu, their flocks of 
sheep and goats apparently browsing on the stones and gravel of 
the mountain-side; but I soon found there was a very short grey 
grass growing scantily amongst the stones. All the sheep’s little 
saddle-bags had been taken off and piled neatly in rows to the 
height of four feet, forming a wall around the tents. Some 
intelligent but savage Tibetan dogs collect the sheep in the 
morning, and guard their masters’ tents at night. These dogs 
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are a kind of mastiff with enormously thick coats, which are 
generally black and tan, their bushy tails being curled over their 
backs. With every hair stiff with anger these savage animals 
advanced to meet us, growling viciously, and they were only 
prevented by their friendly masters from flying at our throats. 

Our arrival provided the Champas with an afternoon’s enter- 
tainment, and there was a struggle for front seats. The women 
pressed quite close, whispering to each other, and pointing at the 
peculiarities that struck them most; like their sex all over the 
world, they were deeply interested in our clothes, not being 
satisfied until they had touched them. 

The men all wore long sheepskin coats, but in every other 
way the dress of both men and women is similar to that worn by 
their neighbours in Ladakh. The nomads’ tents are made of 
black yak cloth, and are in two pieces, with a slit at the top to let 
the smoke escape. Except for some cooking pots and churns, a 
little loom with which they weave their own clothes and rags is 
the only piece of furniture. The Champas must be one of the 
hardiest races in the world, for they thrive in a climate that is 
almost unequalled for severity, varying in the twenty-four hours 
from the terrific heat of the Sahara desert to the intense cold of 
the Arctic regions. Yet they are the most happy-looking people, 
and the children the jolliest. 

We went on for days over the gravelly plain of Kyang, camping 
at heights varying from 15,000 to 15,400 feet. Clumps of dama 
(Tibetan furze) were dotted here and there, but nothing living 
was to be seen. Once I thought I saw something gigantic 
approaching, but it was only a “dust devil,” a column of dust 
raised by a local whirlwind. At Kiang-chu (chu is Tibetan for 
water) we found only three muddy pools of water, the contents of 
which were barely sufficient for ourselves and our beasts. The 
wicked black yak found his native air most inspiriting, and he 
enjoyed a butting match every day. 

At last we found that this barren valley was beginning to 
narrow, and that high mountains of dolomitic red sandstone 
formed a barrier across ita most weird fantastic range! Far 
away in the heights rose spires and pinnacles as of some vast 
cathedral, castles seemed perched on impossible ledges to which 
solitary pillars formed an approach, processions of red lamas of 
high degree appeared to be scaling the heights to reach a 
lamasery honeycombed into the rock. No dwelling of man was 
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here, and for eight months of the year no human being passes 
through this country, as the route is closed by snow. 

This fantastic barrier of mountains is crossed by a pass of 
17,500 feet, the Lachalang or Latsalanlach being the Tibetan for 
crest of a pass, At the foot of this pass is a magnificent gorge, 
from which issues a beautiful sparkling stream edged by a long 
strip of turf. This formed a most delightful resting-place. Snow- 
pigeons were strutting about on the green sward in the most 
fearless manner; enticed by some crumbs, three advanced so near 
to me that I could have caught them. 

As we entered the gorge and reached the path which zigzags 
over the Lachalang, we found it blocked by eight hundred sheep 
and goats, which were coming down the pass. These were the 
large Huniya sheep, the load-carriers through these high lands ; 
they are splendid animals, with magnificent fleeces. The goats 
were beautiful little creatures; underneath their long hair is a 
soft silky undergrowth, which is used in the manufacture of the 
fine Kashmir shawls. Many of the sheep die by the way from 
want of food and exposure, and the sight of these poor animals 
being hurried along ill, and even with broken legs, was perfectly 
sickening. This enormous flock had a long journey in front of 
them, for they were on their way to Lhassa with their saddle-bags 
full of grain. They were accompanied by eight yaddis (shepherds), 
the roughest-looking men, who urged the sheep on with wild 
shouts which rang echoing through the gorge. Long hair hung 
over their faces beneath sheepskin caps tied under the chin. 
Their long dirty coats were pulled up through their woollen 
Kamarbands, in which were stuck several knives, the usual steel 
for striking a light, and a variety of other things. These men 
were going the whole way on foot without any tents, their only 
shelter being the wall built with the saddle-bags of the sheep. 
All their worldly possessions they carried on them, except the 
sheepskin coats and a couple of cooking-pots, which formed a 
load for one of the largest sheep. 

Both the ascent and descent of the Lachalang are very steep 
and disagreeable, the track leading over sharp splintered stones. 
I walked up, though Gunho seemed horrified at me riding down ; 
the Clipper slithered along quite safely, bringing avalanches of 
stones after him. We found the camping-ground of Sundo 
occupied by thirty men, some thousands of sheep, and the usual 
Tibetan dogs and several ponies and very small donkeys. Grass 
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there was none, and only one dirty pool of water, but there was 
plenty of furze. The ground was so hard that it was difficult to 
hammer in the tent-pegs. Sundo was positively illuminated that 
night; every one seemed determined to have his own bonfire, 
The men of our camp were most extravagant, for they always had 
three fires, as the Buddhists and Mahommedans would not cook 
their food at the same, and the yak drivers had their own and 
messed together. 

That night I was awakened by my camp bed being shaken 
violently, and by the noise of something grunting close to my ear. 
A pig under my bed, I thought, and I plunged for my matches; 
then it struck me that it must be a yak trying to tear down my 
tent, and, though I did not much fancy having a midnight 
encounter with one of these huge beasts, still it was impossible to 
lie quiet, so, cautiously unlacing the flap, I crept softly out. 
There was that demon, the biggest and most mischievous of our 
black yaks, standing amongst the ropes rubbing his head and 
shoulder against the higher part of my tent, his great tail swing- 
ing to and fro, hitting the side next my bed with loud thuds, 
Satisfied that he was only using my tent as a scratching-post, and 
not wishing him to catch sight of me, as he might have tossed 
me as he had our kiltas, I quietly beat a retreat. At last he 
wandered grunting away, and I went out again to be sure that he 
was not going to frighten the other memsahib, who, poor thing, 
was in a state of suffocation from the altitude, Sundo being 
15,500 feet above sea level. 

The camp fires had long been extinguished, and there was 
perfect silence. As many of the men as could crowd into the 
tents lay huddled together, but our yak drivers and several others 
wrapped in their long sheepskin coats, with rugs drawn tightly over 
head and face, were lying like corpses on the open plain. A strange, 
weird sight! It was a brilliant, frosty, starlight night, and the 
snowy peaks of twenty thousand feet stood up sharply against the 
blue-black sky. The fantastic rocks assumed still weirder shapes 
by the light of the stars, and the utter barrenness and desolation 
seemed to have become perfectly horrible. Suddenly my star- 
gazing was disturbed by low growling, and I fled precipitately into 
my tent on discovering that the savage mastiffs had found me 
out; but I was soon fast asleep. Though we camped so often on 
the same ground with the wild nomads and sheep-drivers, we 
were never robbed of anything. Strange as it may seem, I never 
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experienced the slightest fear, and slept far sounder than in the 
most luxurious room; my only anxiety was lest I should sleep too 
long, for we had to wake up the camp every morning, or we should 
never have got them off. 

The next march brought us to the right bank of the Tserab 
River, and here I found, wedged amongst some rocks, quite a little 
bed of flowers, one solitary mauve aquilegia, pale as if with fright 
at being in this lone land, some sedum rhadiola, and a little 
forget-me-not. As no grass was to be found for many miles, it 
was most remarkable to come upon this little patch of colour. 
There was so much water coming down the Tserab River that it 
was quite unfordable, and we had to go some miles out of our way 
to reach a bridge. The high conglomerate cliffs which form the 
banks of the Tserab have the appearance of being lined with 
pillars, some of them crowned with rocks as with a capital. 

Passing a large upright stone which marks the boundary 
between Rupshu and Lahoul, we entered British territory. The 
bridge which spans the river is perched at a great height. Though 
it had no parapet, and swung in the most alarming manner, our 
own ponies made no objection, but Gunho’s shied and struggled 
so violently that it had to be blindfolded and led over. When the 
yaks arrived more than an hour was lost in trying to induce them 
to cross. A yak has an instinctive horror of a bridge; he will 
ford a river without any hesitation, but he has the poorest opinion 
of man’s handiwork. The river being too deep to ford, over the 
bridge they had to go, but not before they were all unloaded and 
blindfolded and roped together. 

That day we did a short march, as we arrived at a place where 
there was good grazing on the banks of the river. The wide 
stretch of turf where we camped was a joy to all. None enjoyed 
it more than our ponies, for they had had nothing to roll on for 
some months. I had barely pulled my saddle off before the 
Clipper ‘ plumped’ down, and he and the other memsahib’s pony 
spent most of the afternoon on their backs with their heels in the 
air. Our men also enjoyed the rest, and mended their clothes, 
and washed their cut and bruised feet in the river. Though the 
altitude of our camping-ground was not much under 15,000 
feet, it was evident that we were approaching a damper climate, 
as there were patches of grass on the mountain up to some 
height, and I found a quantity of small dwarf aster and a creeping 
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Our track from here lay at the foot of the mountains, where 
the rocks were flung about in the wildest confusion. We pitched 
our tents at Kalang, at the foot of the Baralacha Pass ; but before 
reaching the camping-ground there was a rickety bridge to be 
crossed, and here again there was a fight with the yaks. At last 
they had to be unloaded and left where they were until the 
evening, when the water in the river abated and they walked 
triumphantly over. 

The camping-ground of Kalang is an attractive spot, with a 
good-sized piece of turf in which edelweiss was growing in pro- 
fusion, water to drink and wash in, and even a shelter. It is true 
that the shelter had no roof, but its low walls were some protection. 
Yet a strange gloom fell on all our men, and it was clear that, 
though the Pass of the Baralacha is only 16,500 feet, there 
was something that they much dreaded. Even Gunho, who was 
generally cheerful, looked worried and anxious. I found him in 
the evening standing in his long purple choga gazing intently at 
the Pass, the top of which was concealed by a cloud, the first we 
had seen for more than two months. I longed to ask him what 
the difficulties were, but the Tibetan language was as a range of 
Himalayas between us. Even around the camp fires that night 
the usual chatter about the memsahibs and rupees was not to be 
heard. The cold was intense, with a rawness that we had not felt 
before. I retired early to my tent and tried to sleep, but soon 
the Clipper began to make a fuss, as if he too was suffering from 
the general bad temper. Then it flashed across me that, perhaps in 
despair at the extreme cold, some of the men might have taken 
the ponies’ clothing to wrap themselves in, so I sallied out armed 
with a box of matches. The night was very dark, and all the men 
were asleep. Creeping along very cautiously for fear of taking a 
header over a yak, I reached the wall where the ponies were 
standing, then, striking a light, I found that both had their cloth- 
ing on all right. The other memsahib’s pony, the gentlest of 
creatures, was looking dreadfully dejected and miserable, and was 
much disappointed that I had not brought it something to eat. 
But the Clipper was much excited, throwing his head up and 
snuffing the air. I began to feel very eerie, and wondered if the 
spectre of the Baralacha was flitting around and had frightened 
him. An hour afterwards I awoke to find something far worse 
than a spectre; it was snowing. I knew that if it should bea 
heavy fall it would be impossible to cross the Pass, and to be 
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snowed up at 15,000 feet would not be pleasant, especially as the 
supply of Tibetan furze was exhausted, and our stock of pro- 
visions was running out. Our men looked miserable next morn- 
ing, for they were all wet to the skin and half frozen; even the 
yak drivers, in their great sheepskin coats, seemed cold, but the 
yaks were thoroughly enjoying themselves. They pushed the 
snow away with their feet, and munched the short grass with 
much satisfaction. Gunho, with a serious face, came to our tents 
with the bearer to say that it was not safe to cross the Pass; but, 
being reduced to dry biscuits and cold cocoa, and having no fuel 
of any kind, we determined to push on. 

At nine there was a break in the clouds and only a little sleet 
falling, so we ordered our reluctant camp to start. Gunho 
advanced, looking like a walking corpse; his head and face were 
entirely covered with linen bandages except his eyes, and they 
were hidden by black snow spectacles, his pigtail was tucked 
away, and a long thick black woollen cloak hung down to his feet. 
Rakman also had bandaged his face, and, with his long whitey-grey 
coat of felt, looked more like a dirty flannel pillar than a human 
being. The Pass and the whole range of the Baralacha were 
entirely hidden by the clouds, which hung so low that we could 
only see a few yards in front of us. The snow, which at starting 
was only lying to the depth of two feet, became deeper and deeper, 
until in some places it rose to the girths. It was impossible to 
see where we were going, or what lay to the right or left of us; 
all that we were conscious of was that at first we were ascending 
and then descending. The snow mist sank lower and lower until 
we were enveloped in such a pall that, though he was only a few 
feet in front of us, we could dimly distinguish the gaunt figure of 
Gunho astride his pony; then everything was obliterated by 
blinding snow. At last the clouds began to lift, and we found 
ourselves by the side of a lake, the Suraj Dal, or Sun Lake, over- 
hung by a barren mountain quite free of snow. Just as I was 
giving a sigh of relief that we had passed over the snow, Gunho 
suddenly flung up both arms wildly and pointed excitedly to the 
mountain side, then he began to tear the bandages off his face and 
push up his spectacles. There was a crashing sound, and I saw to 
my horror that two large stones were bounding down the mountain- 
side, and that it was impossible for us to pass before they fell. To 
lose one’s presence of mind at that moment might mean destruc- 
tion, One stone dashed across the path in front of us, and the 
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other fell behind ; then an avalanche of small stones began to 
descend, the forerunners of some huge boulder being dislodged, 
At this juncture we found the path completely blocked by large 
masses of rock that had fallen. There was not a moment to be 
lost. Hurriedly dismounting, we scrambled down into the gully 
below, dragging our ponies after us. Passing a pony that had 
been killed by a falling stone the previous day, we floundered 
through snow up to our knees, until we regained the path; but 
even then it was not safe to stop and mount, so we hastened on, 
the crash of falling stones coming from all sides. At last the 
valley widened out, and we were able to stop and take breath. 
We had solved the mystery of the Baralacha, and the reason of the 
traders’ objections to cross the Pass until the end of July. From 
that time to the early part of September little or no snow falls. 
A heavy fall of snow is invariably followed by avalanches of stones 
from the mountains, which are too steep for the snow to lie on 
them. At the summit another road branches off to Spiti on the 
south, Zanskar lying to the north. We saw nothing of the mag- 
nificent glaciers and snow-fields through which we passed, and the 
Suraj Dal, or Sun Lake, was a mile in length of inky black water. 
The Baralacha at the right time of the year and in fine weather is 
the easiest Pass to cross, but my recollections of it is snow, almost 
pitch darkness, and whizzing stones. 

For the first time for two days Gunho smiled; poor old man, 
the terrible mountain that rains stones had been an awful anxiety 
to him. By the time we mounted our ponies again, the saddles 
were saturated, and we ourselves were wet through. It had now 
settled down to a thick sleety drizzle which made the dreary 
stony slopes of the mountains look even more desolate. A 
descent of seven miles, the path lying above the river Bagha 
which rises in the Baralacha, brought us to Zingzingbar, seven- 
teen miles from the previous camping-ground of Kalang, and 
14,100 feet above sea level. A more wretched-looking place can- 
not exist ; the camping-grounds of Rupshu, desolate though they 
were, were fascinating in comparison. A dreary wet stony waste 
was all that Zingzingbar had to offer. There were the roofless 
ruins of an old shelter, but no growth of any kind for fuel, and 
not a blade of grass. To wait four hours in blinding sleet for the 
arrival of our camp seemed unbearable, so we started off to ride 
the nine miles to Patseo, full of hope that some traders might be 
there who would let us have a little fuel and perhaps some milk. 
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By degrees the sleet abated and we were able to see some way 
ahead. We caught sight of some black dots, which were tents 
‘of traders; but on turning a corner we were astonished at dis- 
covering that there were white dots as well. A white dot repre- 
sents an Englishman, and an Englishman, we had learnt in riding 
through Ladakh, means extreme kindness and hospitality. 

On reaching the wide grassy camping-ground of Patseo, we 
found there was a great number of traders’ tents pitched on the right 
bank of the Bhaga River, but high up on the left bank there were 
four white tents, one being outlined by coloured embroidery, and 
from this there issued, to our amazement, a most gorgeous person 
in an orange-plush coat followed by a boy in sky blue. This was 
Thakur Hari Chand, one of the feudal proprietors in Lahoul, and 
a magistrate, and the good-looking youth was his son. From raw 
hides to plush was a high jump in clothing, and we felt quite 
overwhelmed by such magnificent apparel. With profound 
salaams this lord of Lahoul ushered us into his tent, a brazier was 
brought for us to warm our frozen fingers, and then he reappeared 
with two silver bowls, in which he poured, from a strange-shaped 
bottle, a liquid that looked like water, but which proved to be 
something much stronger and most delightfully warming. Later 
on the Deputy Commissioner of Kulu arrived, accompanied by two 
beautiful clumber spaniels, and we were invited to a dinner such 
as we had not tasted for many a long day. Our camp arrived 
four hours later, having been delayed by the snowstorm on the 
summit. Some of the men had fallen and had cut themselves 
and their clothes badly, but they were so excited and overjoyed 
at reaching a place where fuel could be had that they soon 
forgot the horrors of the day, and sat around the blazing camp 

fires until a late hour, warming themselves and relating their 
adventures to an attentive audience of traders. So ended our 
adventure of the Baralacha Pass, the last episode in our wild ride 
through Rupshu. 

C. Bouirno. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Taar William James Thomas Yetman was in love was plain to all 
his friends, William James Thomas was twenty-three, a tall ruddy- 
faced young fellow with obtrusive health and strength, and the 
Measles of Adolescence had attacked him violently. He had been 
one of those rash persons who laugh at the foolishness of that 
‘hangen night and day round a maid and looken zaft —to use 
his own words—which is called love, and at first could not 
imagine what strange ailment had him in its grip, as he had never 
felt ‘that way’ before. He only knew that he felt very dissatisfied 
with everything ; that his victuals did not give him their old 
satisfaction ; and that one day he would eat on a scale so generous 
that his mother was aghast, and thought it would be cheaper to 
keep an elephant, and another he would toy daintily with his food 
and scarcely eat anything, whereupon her fond heart would 
imagine that he was marked out for early decline like ‘ pore aunt 
Polly, who was quite as hearty as him at twenty-dree.’ His 
occupation, which was that of game-keeping, had lost its interest ; 
his temper was very uncertain, and in half-an-hour he would 
pass from fits of wild hilarity at nothing-in particular to the 
lowest depths of depression. 

It was Mary Ellen Ann Widge who had turned the current 
of his placid existence into wild channels. Miss Widge is the 
daughter of Mrs. Widge, who runs our Post Office at her universal 
emporium in the small untidy shop almost opposite the 
church. Love is as the wind, and goeth and cometh where it will 
and how it will, and no philosopher of recognised eminence has 
yet placed the affinity of souls on a scientific basis, and who knows 
that these two young hearts were not drawn to each other by the 
curious fact that the parents of each of them had sought to guard 
their child from the assault and crafts of the Devil by a triple 
guard of Christian names! Words, as is well known, exercise a 
subtle tyranny over the greatest of us, and as even our great 
legislators are subdued by sonorous epithets such as ‘ imperial 
integrity,’ ‘democratic’ and ‘socialistic, it does not argue any 
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especial weakness if a pair of young things in our village had 
fallen under the subtle magic of their Christian names. 

Miss Mary Ellen Ann is a very superior young woman, though 
she consents to assist her mother in Government work, and at 
times is even condescending enough to serve in private business 
at the grocery counter, but never without a hint to the customer 
that the Postal Department is her proper sphere. Miss Widge has 
some pretensions to prettiness, though her sense of superiority 
has given an upward tilt to her nose and chin of an inch or two, 
and an ungracious expression to her eyes that somewhat spoils 
her looks. She walks with what she considers regal grace, though 
our village in its ignorance has passed much contempt on that 
stately, swinging gait, and in her efforts after a good figure she 
has inflicted daily torture upon herself by means of a broad 
leathern belt worn beneath her bodice, so that her mother, whose 
mind has ever dwelt in the outer darkness where the sun of 
Gentility has never shone, may guess nothing. 

But Miss Widge’s superiority consists chiefly in that she is a 
great reader, and, in point of fact, reading gave birth to her other 
superior virtues. Our village does very little reading, preferring 
not to weaken and corrupt native shrewdness of intellect by mixing 
with it the opinions of other men, however eminent. The Bible, 
Hymn-book, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and ‘ Dairyman’s Daughter, 
and an odd volume or two of sermons, are to be found, more or less, 
in every cottage, but they are not books, of course—they are 
Institutions. There are still many in our village to whom the 
word ‘novel’ conjures up vague visions of the Scarlet Woman of 
Babylon, or, at the least, the lurid vice of London ; and, in order to 
implant in worthy men a befitting modesty, I can tell Conan 
Doyle, Rudyard Kipling, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and 
even the Great Writer, who is greater than these, that if I took 
them to our village and introduced them as writers of novels their 
welcome would only be cold monosyllables, and when they had 
gone, with a contemptuous or pitying shake of the head, our 
village would say, ‘I would never ha’ believed a gurt gentleman 
like he did thik trashy zort ov idleness.’ 

Miss Widge, let it be understood then, isa great reader, though 
her enthusiasm for literature only dates from just after her 
eighteenth birthday. It was then that she made the acquaintance 
of Lucy Thatcher, kitchen-maid at ‘the Squire’s place,’ Westwood 
Hall, which lies about three miles from the village. For several 
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years Lucy had been a voracious reader, and bought every 
Saturday the ‘Queen’s Own Story Teller,’ a weekly penny paper of 
high-class fiction, the authors finding their dramatis persone 
almost exclusively among the higher ranks of the aristocracy, 
The kitchen at Westwood Hall in its thirst for literature was an 
example to many a drawing-room. The cook took in the ‘ Lily 
Novelette,’ which contains a complete story every week, and the 
parlour-maid another paper, whose title I cannot at this moment 
remember, though it was quite as select as the two journals 
mentioned. These papers were interchanged, and thus each of 
them, for the outlay ofa penny weekly, obtained three-pennyworth 
of the most select and refined reading possible. The kitchens of 
England owe a great debt to the authors of these unapproachable 
and irreproachable stories, and yet most of them, such a queer 
thing is fame, are absolutely unknown at the Authors’ Club. 

‘Tha’ been so interested, you don’t know,’ said Lucy to Miss 
Widge one evening soon after the acquaintanceship began. Lucy 
had been down to the Post Office, and Mary Ellen Ann was walking 
part of the way to the Hall with her. ‘ It’s a story in the “ Story 
Teller.” I believe the Duke of Belchester killed Lady Marjorie 
after all, though cook don’t think so. I do wish it was next wik, 
so that we could see. Don’t you never read the “Story Teller” ?’ 

‘I never read any of they stories. I know mother wouldn’ care 
to zee any about,’ said Miss Widge with indifference. 

‘Oh, but you ought to read some, you’d like ’em ever zo. 
They’re all about dooks and lords and ladies, and they’re zo nice 
sometimes you can hardly wait for the next one to come out, and 
cook, she do get fairly excited over ’em, and zo do [I at times. 
Come with me now right back and I'll let you have last wik’s 
“ Lily Novelette.” It’s sucha nice story about Lady Ada—I can’t 
mind the name, but never mind.’ Mary Ellen Ann ‘didn’ mind,’ 
and an hour later she was returning homewards reading as she 
walked ‘ Lord Altona’s Secret.’ 

The magic entered her blood. The next evening but one she 
walked the six miles to and from the Hall to ask Lucy to lend 
ber another. Lucy lent her several, and afterwards she bought 
the weekly numbers of the ‘Lotus Stories,’ and exchanged with 
Lucy and the cook and parlour-maid. In a short time she was 
conversant with the manners and customs of the aristocracy to an 
admirable extent; she knew scores ‘of lovely bits’ in those 
bewitching stories, and she carefully schooled herself to walk with 
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the regal grace of Lady Irene Travers, her favourite heroine. In 
fact there were many points of resemblance between Lady Irene 
and Mary Ellen Ann. Lady Irene, according to the author of 
‘The Heiress of Dunellin Castle,’ was tall and slender and supple 
as a willow-wand. Mary Ellen Ann was tall and slender, and by 
experiment found that she was also supple. Lady Irene was five 
feet eight inches of splendid womanhood, and by actual measure- 
ment Mary Ellen found, to her satisfaction, that she was five feet 
seven and nearly a quarter of an inch, and in all probability she 
had not done growing. Lady Irene’s waist was a poet’s dream of 
the circumference of twenty-one inches. Mary Ellen Ann had 
great hopes of reducing hers to a poet’s dream by means of her 
belt. Lady Irene’s nose was slightly retroussé, which gave a 
piquancy to the glorious beauty of her face. Mary Ellen Ann was 
not sure what retroussé meant, and there was no one to inform 
her, but doubtless it meant long and rather broad at the nostrils, 
for Lady Irene’s eyes were violet, and there were violet tints in 
hers, and it only needed similarity in noses to make the 
resemblance perfect. What a charming story ’twas! and she 
sighed as she read for the twentieth time how Sir Wilfrid Lilmore 
fell on his knees in the summer bower in the rose garden of 
Dunellin Castle to woo the peerless beauty of the kingdom, and 
laid bare his heart in twenty-three lines of impassioned rhetoric. 
Ah! if only her Sir Wilfrid would come along and woo her in that 
fashion! She would not be the first lovely rustic maiden who had 
made captive a man of lofty soul and ancient lineage, as witness 
Avice Martin in ‘ Lord Ronald’s Choice.’ 

Miss Widge, then, modelled herself as well as she was able on 
this lovely heroine, and in consequence met with some ridicule 
from her friends. It was only to be expected, she thought with a 
sigh, from the very uncultivated people around her, but all the same 
it was very unpleasant. There was only Lucy who could 
sympathise with her, and she and Lucy bemoaned their fate, 
thinking it rather cruel that Providence had seen fit to make them 
comely peasants instead of heroines in penny romance. 

It would be hard to say when the tender passion for Molly— 
it was thus that Mrs, Widge vulgarly abbreviated and corrupted 
the sonorous Mary Ellen Ann—first arose in the keeper’s heart. 
He was a bashful young fellow: as, with a sigh, he himself con- 
fessed ‘he didn’ know how to talk in a taken way with the 
maids,’ and he paid many visits to the Post Office before he could 
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advance from ‘ Good-marnen, miss,’ to a remark on the weather or 
the state of the crops. He was always nervous and awkward and 
spoke stammeringly in her presence, and he was sure she was 
laughing at him, though he had not the courage to look up save 
in momentary glances, and then he dropped his eyes with a blush 
and was more awkward than before. The strange thing was that 
he could talk easily with Mrs. Widge if Molly was not present, 
and laugh and crack jokes with her. There was some consolation 
in that, for if Molly only smiled upon him he would have no diffi- 
culty with the mother. 

Molly distinctly encouraged him, and in that genial sunshine 
his passion and his courage grew. For one thing, he was as hand- 
some a young fellow as any in our village, and his keeper’s dress 
became him well; and when the magic had infected her there 
were times when she could imagine him a nobleman in disguise 
like Lord Limavaddy, the young Irish noble, in that pathetic 
story, ‘ Well Won,’ lately appearing in the ‘ Lily Novelette,’ who in 
his poverty accepted a position as gamekeeper on Earl Killarney’s 
estate. It was an effort of imagination, to be sure, but there were 
moments when she could do it, and William James Thomas ad- 
vanced in her good graces. He was a fine young fellow, there was 
no denying, thought Molly with a sigh, and she would have been 
proud to be his bride had it not been that she had breathed the 
divine air of society in those glorious romances. Even yet the 
gallant hero of fabulous wealth and lofty position might come to 
the village in guise of an artist and woo and win her in spite of 
her relations and his own. So until the king came she walked 
out with William James in an indefinite sort of way; that is, she 
would always refuse his request to take a walk with him, but if he 
met or overtook her she graciously allowed him permission to walk 
beside her and talk on matters of no moment. It was remarkable 
how fondly complaisant Chance was. 

But, in spite of his fine figure and good looks, William James 
Thomas was not satisfactory; and, though she enjoyed these meet- 
ings and delighted in his society, it was patent that he was no 
gentleman, and he spoke ‘ horribly vulgar.’ Miss Widge had made 
prodigious efforts to rise out of the vulgar quagmire of Dorset accent 
and Dorset phraseology and to speak like a lady, and had succeeded 
admirably, according to her own ideas, especially in one particular. 
Our village is sublimely disregardful of the aspirate, and there 
are old men and women who have gone gallantly through life and 
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conversed wisely and foolishly without ever finding the want of it. 
Molly knew that the use of the aspirate was genteel, and in her 
efforts to differentiate her speech from that of the vulgar used it 
with marked emphasis and distressing frequency. In her inspired 
moments her language was unutterly like any other on earth. 
Lucy was filled with admiration. ‘How fine you do talk!’ she 
said. ‘It be finer than our young ladies.’ 

In spite of the slow progress he made, William James was very 
happy. Molly certainly showed a fondness for his society, and 
he had no doubt that when he summoned up courage to make the 
important declaration she would gladly respond. But though in 
his own mind he was assured of a kindly welcome, his courage 
forsook him when it came to making the avowal. Therural mind 
has a great horror of formal speech—it loves to approach a subject 
in a roundabout manner, or, better still, let it be implied, and 
William James each day as he tramped about the estate was full 
of manly resolution that befitted his stature and stalwart frame. 
But when evening came, and he was once again with Molly, his 
courage vanished like mist before the sun. 

‘Dang I vor a gurt coward! dang I vor a gurt coward!’ he 
would mutter to himself with an angry laugh as he made his way 
homeward after another exhibition of pusillanimity. ‘Ill do it 
straight off to-morrer, blamed if I don’t,’ and when the morrow 
came again he was but a sieve. At last he made a resolution: he 
would knock off one pipe of tobacco a day for each day that passed 
with his passion undeclared. 

When he had lost seven pipefuls per day he managed to do it. 
Chance as usual had taken Molly up Smugglers’ Lane as he came 
from the preserves. Miss Widge of course was greatly surprised. 
‘How singlar it be—it is, Mr. Yetman—that I should meet you 
so often this way along, ain’t it—isn’t it ?’ 

It was now or never. William James hardly gave her time to 
finish before he burst out. He knew if it was not done on the 
moment there would be another pipe the less for him on the 
morrow. 

‘It may be singlar, Molly ’—William James, stiff and awkward, 
looking everywhere save at Molly, and getting the words out 
with difficulty, certainly did not look the ideal lover, but then do 
any of us look our best at the critical moments in our careers ? 
‘It may be singlar, Molly, as—as I ha’ zaid, do ’ee know, but it 
be thease way ’—a little laugh to relieve the nervous tension—‘ do 
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‘ee zee I be vond, that is to zay, well pleased at thease meetens, 
which be singlar, as you did zay.’ 

‘ Whatever be—is the matter, Mr. Yetman, may I presume to 
ask ?’ and Miss Widge assumed a look of perfect astonishment. 

‘As you did zay,’ went on William James, who could pay no 
attention to questions at that moment, ‘and it be thease way, do 
‘ee zee. I likes you, look zee now, just about, that is to zay I ; 
William James hesitated and swallowed thrice before he could 
pronounce that word that is looked upon as so sickly sentimental 
in our village as to be almost tabu. ‘ Well, there, I—I—1-loves 
you, Molly. 





You likes I and I likes you, 
Then we must be no longer two, 


as the old zong do zay. Ha-ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha!’ But though 
the laugh was loud there was no mirth in it; it was a vent for 
his overwrought feelings. 

Unfortunately for William James, Miss Widge had guessed 
what was coming, and during the avowal had eyed him with 
critically hostile gaze, mentally comparing his ridiculous manner 
and vulgar, stumbling speech with the lofty and impassioned 
eloquence of Sir Wilfred when he proposed to Lady Irene. She 
did not answer but walked beside him, too disgusted and 
angry to speak. She felt ready tocry. She had pictured Mr. 
Incognito when he proposed to her times without number, and here 
was the reality. Why, oh why! was she not born a lady of posi- 
tion? This ridiculous, disgustingly vulgar way of asking a lady 
for her affections was nothing less than cruel. At that moment 
Molly certainly did not love William James. 

Poor fellow! he had expected something different from this, 
and he was aghast at the way in which his proposal had been 
received. He was firmly convinced that it was only necessary for 
him to speak and, metaphorically, Molly would fall into his arms. 
As she kept an obstinate silence he walked on flashing momentary 
glances at her, uncertain what to do or say next. It must be that 
she had not understood him, and after two or three preliminary 
gurgles of nervous cackle he ventured to add a little more. 

‘T’'ve—I’ve had my eye on ’ee vor zome time, my dear. I 
have liked ’ee just about, bettern’ any maid I ever zeen, in fack I 
never cared zo much as nothen vor no other maid, ‘ Where,” 
zays I to myself, “could you vind another zo proud and bigh- 
steppen and with such ways? ”’ 
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Miss Widge was pale with anger and disgust. ‘Mr. Yetman,’ 
she said, stopping dead, ‘what do ’ee mean, may I presume to 
hawsk?’ And even as she said it, she sweetened and softened 
for a moment ; with the sole exception of that slip ‘do ’ee,’ she 
flattered herself that neither in look, tone, nor phraseology had 
she disgraced her model. 

William James’s stare was so intense as to be grotesque. 
‘What-—what do I mean, Molly? Why, I do mean that I want 
to begin coorten ’ee reglar, as I ha’ been doen in a zort ov way 
thease many wiks.’ 

Miss Widge was dyed with angry colour. Even the ‘ Molly’ 
added to her asperity, but she tried to command herself for a 
great effort. ‘Mr. Yetman, sir, let I tell ’ee, I mean let me tell 
you that I have an hidear what you be driven at, I mean what 
you was tryen to zay. Now let me tell ’ee once for hall that a 
gentleman when he wishes to hask a lady to—for to—to honour 
him with her hand he do it in a proper manner. To speak in the 
way you did be an hinsult to a lady.’ 

William Jones was utterly astounded, and answered in all 
innocence. ‘But do ’ee zee, my dear, I don’t want vor to gwo 
coorten no ladies, I want to have you, my dear, As I have 
zaid-——’ 

Molly stamped her foot in fury at this crowning insult. 
‘Every respectable woman be a lady, I can tell ’ee,’ she said, for- 
getting all about correct tone, ‘and every man ought to be a 
gentleman. You don’t zeem to know how to behave.’ 

‘Well, by gosh!’ said William James, rubbing his leg tenderly. 
It was all he could say. 

It was at this moment Molly was struck by a brilliant idea. 
She had that week’s novelette in her pocket, and, what was not at 
all wonderful, it contained a proposal, a most eloquent proposal. 
William James looked on with wonder-filled eyes as she took it 
from her pocket and turned to the page. 

‘It be very plain, Mr. Yetman,’ she said, ‘that you have 
never learnt how to speak to a lady properly, and so p’raps it 

bain’t, p’raps it isn’t, I mean, your fault. I will lend you this 
paper to read. If you will read this page it will show you the 
prapper way to speak to a lady when—when—when you have 
something very particler to say. I shall leave you now. (Good- 
night,’ and with a bow of majestic grace she walked off. 
She had not gone far before she blushed with shame at the 
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thought that she had made ‘a silly of herself’ But it was only 
for a moment, and then she wept a little because things are as 
they are, and her anger against the man she loved returned with 
redoubled force. It was her love that was the source of her 
anger and her other emotions, and once or twice that night after 
she left him, with a tremor came the question: Suppose he took 
offence and never came near her again, but wooed some other 
girl ? ‘Oh, that could never be!’ she exclaimed, a little hysterical 
appeal to Fate to treat her gently in her cry; it couldn’t be 
when she was only trying to make him more polite. ‘I be only 
trying to make him like a gentleman,’ she cried, apostrophising 
unseen powers, half in defence, half in excuse. 

William James held the ‘ Lily Novelette ’ clasped tightly in his 
hand. He did not look at it, but stood gazing at Molly till she 
was out of sight in utterest bewilderment. He had imagined all 
along that it was only necessary for him to blurt out his confession 
of undying attachment, and all would be roses, and love, and bliss, 
Else why did she meet him so often ? 

He moved backwards from the middle of the road, and leaned 
limply against the hedge-bank like one utterly exhausted with 
some great physical feat. He remained there for many minutes 
in silence, gazing with questioning eyes at the hedge opposite and 
the trees beyond, as if they had the answer to the riddle ; and when 
at last he did find his tongue it was to utter that frightful ejacula- 
tion that was never wrung from William James’s lips save when 
he was deeply moved. Slowly and with terrible significant pauses 
between each syllable it came forth. ‘ By-the-Ho-ly-Jroo-za-lum ! 
By-the-Ho-ly-Jroo-za-lum !’ William James was beginning to 
realise that a woman’s heart is a complex organism. 

He sat there for nearly an hour and then started homewards, 
detached particles of that tremendous profanity leaving his lips 
now and again involuntarily—‘ ’roo-za-lum . . . the-Ho-ly ... 
’roo-za-lum !’ 

It was not until he was near home that he remembered 
the paper that Molly had given him, and which he still held in 
his hand. That recalled her words, which in the tumult of 
emotions he had forgotten. ‘If you read that page it will show 
you the prapper way to speak to a lady.’ It was April, and Night 
was stealing rapidly on with her silent footsteps, and when 
he unfolded it he could not distinguish the words. He put it into 
his pocket and quickened his pace, being all impatient now to 
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read it. But when he got indoors he was too bashful to take out 
the paper before his mother and sister, who would be sure to ask 
questions, and the lesson had to be deferred until he was in the 
privacy of his bedroom. 

The page Molly had indicated chronicled the happy and suc- 
cessful wooing of Lady Estelle Dalmare by the Earl of Glenvone. 
For twenty-two chapters misunderstandings had kept these noble 
and aristocratic hearts apart. Estelle had been broken-hearted 
for twenty-one out of twenty-two chapters, believing her lover 
faithless ; he, unhappy man, had gone big-game shooting around 
the slopes of Kilima-Njaro believing she did not care for him. 
All of it was the work of that high-bred woman with the ador- 
able figure and the cruel heart, Lady Alice Petover, who spent 
hours daily in her boudoir, her head buried in the soft cushions, in 
wailing bitterly, ‘He does not love me! he does not love me!’ 
and then in an access of fury she would clench her hands till the 
nails were driven cruelly into the delicate flesh, and cry, ‘But 
Estelle shall never marry him, I swear it!’ But out in the wilds 
the noble Earl received assurance that Lady Estelle was still a 
maiden and not a wife, and he had hastened home by chartered 
steamers and special trains to put the momentous question that 
ought to have been put in Chapter Two. ‘ Let us take a walk by 
the lake in this lovely moonlight,’ said the Earl on the evening of 
his arrival, and with a faint blush on her pale cheeks Lady Estelle 
complied. They passed round the lake and thence into the 
shrubberies, when the Earl stopped and, falling on one knee on 
the rich russet autumn leaves, he took Estelle’s hand. ‘ Estelle, 
my darling,’ he cried in a passionate whisper, ‘ you know why I 
have come back? From the first moment I saw your radiant face, 
from the first moment your glorious eyes looked into mine, my 
heart was yours. Every beat said ‘“ Estelle is my queen, Estelle 
is my queen among women.” When I fled to the burning, parched 
plains of Africa, there to herd with savages amid the wildest 
scenes, it was because I was afraid this little hand,’ he kissed it 
tenderly, ‘could never by right lay in mine. By night or day, 
chasing lions or slaying elephants, wallowing in the mire to 
hunt the tiger . . . my one thought was of you, my queen among 
women ... Estelle, he cried, his tone vibrating with passionate 
appeal, ‘let the sweetest ‘yes” that ever a woman’s lips uttered 
make me blessed above all other mortals. I love you with every 
fibre of my being. Estelle, my queen, my queen!’ 
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She gave him one swift, shy glance, then turned her face, 
suffused with hot, happy blushes, away. But he read the glance, 
and in an ecstasy of joy Earl Glenvone sprang up, strained her 
tightly to his breast, raining love-laden kisses on her face, on her 
hair, on her mouth—kisses he had been hungering and thirsting 
for for three years as for very ambrosia and nectar, the food and 
drink of the gods divine. 

William James read this passage through slowly, and then in 
growing consternation and wonder and some contempt he read it 
again. Then he turned and read ‘ Lady Alice’s Vengeance’ 
through from beginning to end. He sat limply regarding the 
expiring candle, unable to think of anything clearly. As he 
undressed he repeated that tremendous oath of his with every 
variety of intonation in a vain attempt to express the unutterable- 
ness of the situation, but he felt it was woefully inadequate. 
And yet in less than ten minutes he was sound asleep. The 
torments of love cannot long afflict a person of sound digestion. 

Aliss Widge also went to bed with a mind ill at ease, but in 
her case her pillow did not bring oblivion for an hour or two. 
Now and again the unpleasant thought that her behaviour was 
ridiculous, wholly ridiculous, would thrust itself to the surface 
with the buoyancy of a cork one is trying to submerge, and her 
whole body tingled and glowed with a fierce heat of blood. But 
it was only for a moment the thought was allowed to obtrude 
itself; she thrust it back instantly with, ‘It be the prapper way, 
it be, and I'll be courted in the prapper way if I never get a 
husband.’ Nevertheless she shivered again and again as she 
imagined William James laughing at it, or regaling his friends 
with it, and never coming near her again ; and then there was a flash 
of anger which made her forget the tongue of gentility and fall 
back on the native Doric. ‘How zaft he did look standen there! 
Iv the menvolks *bout here did zee how voolish they do look, 
they’d do it in the prapper way. A man like him to ask a maid 
thik zaft way, mumblen and grinnen like a ninny! No, he shall 
do it prapper or I'll zee en—vurder virst.’ 

She awoke the next morning to find the same doubts perplex- 
ing her. As she dressed herself she made up her mind with 
many asseverations to her image in the glass that, whatever the 
consequences might be, she would not go to meet William James 
Thomas again; no, never; he should come and meet her in the 
prapper way, or not atall. ‘He ought to come here and ask to have 
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a few words in the parlour,’ she said, with a defiant nod at the 
glass. ‘No, I baint goin’, I swear. He baint everybody in the 
world, and he have no need to think it.’ And then she sighed. 
Why did not Prince Charming come in disguise to his kingdom ? 

Strange to say, this decision did not calm her spirit in the 
least, and she was so snappish and disagreeable that Mrs. Widge 
was considerably perturbed. 

‘Have ’ee the toothache, Moll?’ she asked. Oh dear! the 
humiliation of that ‘ Moll.’ Since she knew the aristocracy, the 
maiden shrank from it as from a blow, and it added asperity to 
her curt responsive ‘ No.’ 

‘Then have ’ee a headache, or be it the tripe last night vor 
supper as disagreed with ’ee ?’ 

‘No. Do be quiet.’ 

‘Then it be a nasty, stinken temper, my maid, and zo I tell 
ee, retorted Mrs. Widge. ‘Lor! why had’n I a bwoy, zame as 
I wanted ? Bwoys avore maids ten times, I allus did zay.’ 

Molly did not answer, nor did she speak again all the morn- 
ing unless spoken to. Mrs. Widge made a shrewd diagnosis. 
‘Lor,’ she said to her friend Mrs. Vickery, ‘my Molly be that 
snappish, there baint no liven with she thease marnen. She be 
looken avter the men, I'll be bound; a maid be allus thik way 
till she settles down with a veller. But the zooner it be over the 
better itll suit I. Oh dear! we vemales be mortial queer. We 
make all thease vuss over getten a veller, and direckly we be vast, 
we zee we've got hold ov the wrong ’un. Mr. Right is allus the 
veller we didn’ marry.’ 

On an average, at least twice every hour Miss Widge renewed 
her oath, and at five minutes to six that evening was still un- 
alterably resolved that never, never, never again would she put 
herself in the way of William James Thomas, but would reso- 
lutely avoid him. Before the church clock had given its sixth 
stroke, she passed out of the door. She was—she was going to 
take a walk to see if she could see Lucy. It was a mere coin- 
cidence that the route to Westwood Hall would take her past 
the spot where William James was to be found. 

William James had also spent a perplexing day. He had 
thought the business over from many points of view, and the only 
rational opinion he could come to was that Molly was playing a 
joke, of which he could not see the point ; he had heard that maids 
were fond of teasing a man they liked. That she really meant 
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that the way of a man with a maid was anything like that de- 
scribed in the paper he could not believe. If he had been told 
that he was to propose in Hebrew or Greek he would have thought 
it less strange. 

William James was waiting at the old spot, and when he saw 
Molly coming his heart felt lighter. He was sure now that she 
had only been teasing him. 

‘Good-evenen,’ said William James, rather nervously, when 
Molly had approached, and he saw her expression. 

Miss Widge started when she saw him. ‘ Good-evenen,’ she 
said coldly, when she had recovered from her surprise. 

Molly walked on very slowly and William James walked by 
her side. Not a word was spoken for a minute or two. 

‘ What—what about that papper you give I, Molly, my dear? 
What do it mean ?’ began the keeper with a nervous laugh. 

‘It means just what it do zay, Mr. Yetman,’ answered the 
maiden with cold dignity. 

‘But it be such vunny stuff, my dear; it made I laugh, just 
about.’ 

‘I dare say it did, sir, but that’s because you know no better, 
was Mary Ellen Ann’s severe retort. ‘That is the way hany gen- 
tleman would hask a lady to—to That is the prapper way.’ 

‘Ah, but don’t ’ee zee, my dear,’ said William James eagerly 
and in perfect innocence, forgetting the lesson of the previous 
evening, ‘I don’t want to have no lady, I want to have you, my 
dear. What gurt volks do don’t matter to we. But be that the 
way gurt volks do their courten? Do’ee know it as a fack, my 
dear ?’ 

‘That is the way gentlefolks get engaged, sir,’ said Molly, 
angry tears almost brimming over. 

‘Then all I can zay is,’ said William James sturdily, ‘that 
gurt volks have zome very vunny ways. Vancy sayen all thik 
rubbish, just to ask a maid if she likes you zame as you do she! 
But,’ William James spoke with sober earnestness, ‘never mind 
gentlevolks, my dear, you and me baint gentlevolks. Won't ’ee 
tell I that you like I and let I kiss’ee? I never zeen a maid I’d 
give a varden vor ’cept you, my dear, and that be Gospel truth.’ 

Miss Widge drew herself up, blazing with anger. Her pride at 
that moment had been mortally wounded by William James’s 
remarks, and she spoke with great stress on the sibilants. ‘Let I 
tell you, Mr. Yetman,’ she said, ‘that hevery maid who knows how 
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to behave herself prapperly is a lady and ought to be treated so. If 
hany man wants to hask I to—to become—I mean to walk out with 
him, he must hask I in a prapper manner like a gentleman would. 
I have my feelens, sir, and I’m going to be treated with respeck. 
When you can speak to I in a prapper way, I shall be glad to 
hearken to ’ee. And now you know. (Good-evenen.’ 

But William James could not answer ; many strong emotions, 
anger, surprise, thwarted love, and laughter held him dumb till 
Molly was out of sight. So ‘ flabbergasted’ was he, to use one of 
his favourite words, that only once did he ejaculate ‘ By the Holy 
Jroozalum !’ to the rabbits on his way home. 


CHAPTER II. 


WILLIAM JAMES was in a very difficult position. He was in love, 
deeply in love, but he could not without further consideration 
declare his passion after the manner of the Earl of Glenvone. He 
had never heard of anybody in the village who had proposed in 
that manner. To him it sounded ineffably ludicrous, and he 
had a horror of making himself ridiculous; indeed, the fuss of 
getting engaged, and having to tell a maid you liked her, when 
she knew: very well by the way you were always hanging 
round her, was ridiculous enough in itself. Several times the 
next morning he repeated snatches of that Wonderful Model of 
Correct Courtship to hear how it would sound. He did not get 
any farther than ‘ Molly, my darlen, vrom the virst hour I zeen 
your radiant vace, my heart was yours, wholly yours,’ before 
he blushed hotly. ‘It be vooil nonsense,’ he said with an angry 
laugh. ‘ Nobody talked in thik vooil way in our village,’ he was 
quite sure. His father had not indulged in any flights of 
eloquence when he declared his passion, he well knew, for his 
mother was never weary of telling how Bill come to court her. 
‘We had walked out togeder zome vew times,’ was Mrs. Yetman’s 
version, ‘but he had’n zaid nothen to the p’int, though it wan’t 
hard vor a maid to zee that he meant somethen. But thik evenen 
we was walken down the lane, zame as it might be Zmugglers’ 
Lane, only it was at Woodbury, when I picked a blackberry 
or two. ‘“ Do’ee like’em?” asks he. “Just about,” zes 1; ‘there 
baint much in the way ov tasty things I do like better’n blackberry 
and apple pie.” ‘Why zo do I,” zes he, laughen a gurt lot, and 
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then I mind avter he zes, “‘Mary, iv we two do ’gree zo well 
*bout apple and blackberry pie, don’t ’ee think we med ’bout 
everythen else?” I didn’ zay nothen, but he could zee, and he 
puts his arm round I. ‘“ My dear,” zes he, “‘ there be another kind 
ov pie I do like; it be zo tasty to the lips.” “‘ What be that?” I 
asks. “It be called kiss-me pie, and nice it be too.” “Oh, I like 
that,” zes I, laughen, and then—well, we’d plenty ov thik zort ov 
pie avore we got back hwome.’ 

That was how his father had wooed and won. Not a word 
about radiant faces and glorious eyes and queens. ‘True, it was a 
good many years ago, and things might have altered. 

The most inexplicable thing to William James was that Molly 
already knew of his love. It had not been necessary for his father 
to declare his passion in set terms. If she had definitely rejected 
him he could have understood it, but her words were that when 
he spoke in a prapper manner she would listen. He vainly groped 
for light till the following Sunday, and then set off soon after 
breakfast to spend the day with his elder brother Oliver and his 
wife at Ower Matravers, five miles away. Oliver had only been 
married a twelvemonth, and would be able to speak with authority 
as to any modern innovations in the ancient practice of wooing. 
William James was not going to take any risks of making a fool 
of himself if possible. 


‘Hello!’ said Oliver, when William James walked in. ‘We 
did’n expect to zee ’ee to-day, my bwoy. We'd been thinken ov 
walken over avter tea. How be?’ 

‘Oh, vine; how be you, Annie?’ 

‘Oh, vairish,’ said Mrs, Yetman, a tall, robust young woman 
of easy temper and smiling countenance. She was one of three 
maidens between whom it was supposed Oliver could not for some 
time make up his mind, and she had not yet got over her 
satisfaction at being Fortune’s favourite. Many would have con- 
sidered her a more attractive girl than Miss Widge, but William 
James, though he greatly esteemed his sister-in-law, knew there 
was no comparison. 

William James had visited his brother for the purpose of 
‘haven a vew words with en about the bizness.’ 

It was a very simple matter he told himself when he started 
off in the morning, and the best thing he could do. He should say, 
‘Look here, Olly, you’ve done your courten, and you did it right. 
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Now I think ov haven a shot at a maid, and I baint sure how I 
should talk to she. Just give I a p’int or two as to what to zay. 
Should I talk vine to a maid like they do in story-books, or just 
tell she “I likes you just about; how be it with yourself?”’ He 
meant to say this to his brother when Annie was present, so that 
she might confirm or disagree with her husband’s dictum. But 


- when he stood in his brother’s presence he found that to approach 


the subject was as great a strain on his courage as to propose to 
Molly, although he had several good openings during the day. 
For instance, at dinner Annie said slyly, ‘Who be you walken 
out now, Biljim?’ The latter was Oliver’s appellation for his 
brother, compounded of William and James. 

He blushed furiously, then laughed nervously. ‘Who? Me? 
I walk out mother to church Zundays.’ 

‘Baint you courten ?’ 

‘Who? Me? Ov course I baint.’ 

‘I thought thee was keepen an eye on Jinny Pettifer up at 
the House, Biljim,’ said Oliver. 

‘Get on with ’ee,’ said William James, ‘you don’t vind I 
walken no maids about.’ 

‘ Now look here, my bwoy,’ said Oliver, speaking soberly, ‘I 
baint throwen off, I do mean it. Vinda likely maid, my bwoy, and 
go to work straight away. Courten be vine, I can tell ’ee, but 
man and wife be viner. Ask Annie iv it baint. I do mean it.’ 

‘That it be,’ said Annie emphatically ; ‘I was zayen to Noll 
other day it be a pity you didn’ get holt of a nice maid now. 
Now I knows Jinny Pettifer, and she be a good-looken clever girl. 
I like she just about. Ill ask she to tea here nex Zunday, iv 
you'll come, and smooth things down vor ’ee.’ 

But even then he could not tell his story. He blushed and 
laughed, and murmured something about there being no hurry to 
bother about maids, and the subject dropped with Annie’s remark, 
‘ You'll wish you’d begun zooner zome day, I can tell ’ee,’ and she 
secretly resolved that he should become engaged to Jinny 
Pettifer before the year was much older. When a woman has 
just reached the land of matrimony it is her greatest delight to 
place stepping-stones across the ford for others. 

It was not until evening when Oliver was accompanying him 
a mile or two on his way home that William James could say 
anything to the purpose. 

‘I zay, Olly,’ he said with a laugh, as if to show it was a frivolous 
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subject. ‘I was just laughen at what Annie said to I at dinner- 
time “bout courten, and it have just struck I. What do a chap 
zay like to a maid iv he do want to court she ?’ 

‘Eh, what ?’ asked Oliver. 

William James repeated his question, looking uncomfortably 
warm. 

‘Oh, be that it, my bwoy? Avter the ‘maids then, avter all! 
Oh, you be a deep ’un. Who be she?’ 

‘I baint,’ in a feignedly indignant tone. ‘I only asked ’ee 
a civil question. It struck I, do ’ee zee, what curious things be 
zaid. Like vather zaid to mother, do ’ee zee ?’ 

‘Oh, ah, yes,’ said Oliver, dismissing his suspicion as his 
brother looked so innocent. ‘ Well, do ’ee zee, it baint curous 
when you do come to think ov it, it be just how a man do veel at 
the moment, zo to speak. Iv he veel humoursome he do speak 
vunny, and iv he be serious he do speak serous, but iv he baint 
sure how she'll take it he be zo narvous ’bout it he do hardly know 
what he do zay—though that don’t much matter. Iv a maid 
do want to understand she’d understand iv you zaid your words 
backards. Now when I was avter Annie I never. knowed 
a minute avore, I swear, I was gwain to zay whatI did. She'd 
got a red rose in her vrock, and she zes, ‘“‘ Baint thease a vine 
rose?” I'd been waiten vor the opportoonity, and it all come into 
my head ina flash; but mind, my bwoy, it baint every man as be 
zo brisk or have such good opportoonities. I zes like a vlash, 
“Kes,” I ses, ‘‘ The rose is red, the vilets blue, the pink is sweet, 
and so are you,” and then I kissed she and zays, “ And you be 
sweet, my dear.” And that be all.’ Oliver laughed gleefully at 
the thought of that happy inspiration. ‘ Mind, it baint every man 
as ould have thought ov thik verse as hit the mark zo ’zactly, and 
she have told I many’s the time since as it quite knocked she over. 
But mind thease, my bwoy, it don’t much matter what you do zay 
zo long as you have showed a maid as you want she and nobody 
else. Maids be pretty sharp, my bwoy, and they can understand a 
wink zo well as a word.’ 

It did not help William James much, and he would dearly 
have liked to take his brother’s opinion in his own difficulty, but 
his courage was not equal to it. ‘Gurt volks have some vunny 
ways, I’ve heared ; they must zay some vunny things zometimes I 
‘low,’ he remarked cunningly after a pause. 

‘When they be courten, do ’ee mean, Biljim ?’ 
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‘Ees, I’ve heared as they do talk some rummy stuff in their 
courten. Let’s zee; whoever could it be as told I?’ 

‘ Now look zee, my bwoy, don’t ’ee make no mistake. A man 
when he be asken a maid to have en, even iv he be a gurt dook 
and she be a vine lady. zpecially iv he baint sure it’ll be agreeable 
to she, don’t go thinken all the vine things he can zay to she. 
He zez the virst thing as comes into his head, “I like you, do ’ee 
like I,” or words to that effeck, speaken ov course as gentlefolks 
do. Iv a man begun maken all they vine speeches, that is, iv he 
could, for iv he learnt one off he could’n zay it then he’d veel too 
upset, and iv he could it’d be enough to make a maid send en to 
the rightabout, vor she'd think he didn’ mean it or he’d talk 
like a Christian straight to the pint. But, I zay, do ’ee read any 
ov they story-books, ’specially they penny ‘uns *bout dooks and 
barronits ?’ 

‘No-o,’ said William James, with a hot blush. 

‘Oh, they do make I laugh. Annie, she was readen one to I 
‘other night. Jin—I mean a vriend ov Annie’s lent it to she, a 
yriend down to Suckton.’ Oliver mentally confounded his care- 
lessness. He was aware of his wife’s scheme regarding Biljim and 
Jinny, and he hoped his brother had not noticed the slip. ‘ Well, 
Annie was readen about a veller as asked a maid to have en, and, 
would ’ee believe, thik vooil writer made believe he talked vor 
nearly a page ov small print in asken she. A man with any sense 
knows that a woman likes to do all the talken, and vor a veller to 
talk thik way would zet any maid’s back up. I zes to Annie, “Oh 
dry up with thik rubbish. Vancy a man talken thik way toa 
maid. Why,” zes I to Annie, “iv I had jabbered away vor half- 
an-hour, bout my love lasten to all eternity, and your vond 
image been alius in my heart, and never let ’ee get in a word, 
what would ‘ee have zaid?” She laughed and zaid she would have 
told I to take meself off and offer me calf’s head to John. Price, 
the butcher. No, my bwoy, a man don’t waste no words over 
thik job; he’s glad to get it over zo zoon asever hecan. He 
knows there'll be plenty ov time to jabber when she’s zaid “ Ees” 
to en, and then iv he be a man ov sense he won't want to.’ 

William James grunted approbation of Oliver’s remarks and 
beamed with satisfaction at the thought that Oliver, all unknow- 
ingly, had settled his difficulty for him. He thanked his stars 
that he had not taken his brother into his confidence. 

‘If ever,’ went on Oliver, in a tone of sagest counsel, ‘ iv ever 
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thee do vind a maid, Biljim, as suits’ee—and Annie and me knows 
the very mark vor ’ee—just zay, “I like ’ee just about,” or words 
to that effeck. A maid have no rest in her own mind till a veller 
have told her plain, and she be pleased with any veller who comes 
sharp to the mark like thik. But let I tell ’ee, my bwoy,’ 
Oliver’s tone sank into a whisper of extremest confidence, ‘there 
baint anythen as do please a maid better’n a line ov potry. Iv ’ee 
can bring in that there “The rose is red, the vilets blue,” it’ll 
make any maid vair pleased with herself. Annie have told I just 
lately that she'll never forget thik night when I zaid thik verse to 
her ; it made her veel like a lady vor days. I dunno how ’tis, but 
maids do like potry just about. It do zim sweeter to ’em than 
or’nary talk. They writen chaps ’ould never make a liven at 
writen potry iv twadn’t vor the women. You never zee a man 
readen thik stuff. Zims to me natral to women, zomehow.’ 

‘ Zo it do,’ said William James. His spirits had risen amaz- 
ingly the last five minutes, and when he parted from his brother 
he stepped lightly and whistled all the way home. What an 
amazing success his visit had been, to be sure, and how cunningly 
he had managed it ! 

He read over the ‘ Model Love Scene’ again before he went 
to bed. ‘Vancy a man zayen thik stuff, he said to himself, 
laughing heartily. 

It struck him, however, the next day that Oliver was only 
one authority, and as this was a grave business it would be wise 
to gather other opinions if possible. The next evening he looked 
in the workshop of his friend Josiah Cobbley, now happily married, 
to glean his experience. 

‘Thee have been a lucky man, Josh,’ he said after considerable 
talk on indifferent subjects. 

‘ How do ’ee mean, Bill ?’ 

‘Why to get a pretty maid to wife like your missus.’ 

‘Ees,’ said Josiah with a proud smile, ‘ the best and prettiest 
maid as ever come into thease village, J do zay. Go and do like- 
wise, Billy Yetman ; go and do likewise.’ 

‘It baint a easy zort ov job, baint asken a maid, be it ?’ 

‘ Well, it baint iv you baint sure, I grant ’ee, but I was pretty 
sure, do ’ee zee? It baint easy, but it be mighty pleasant when 
it’s done.’ 

‘ . . . I shouldn’ know what to zay to a maid,’ said William 
James, with a laugh. 
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‘Oh, ’ees ; every man do know. Just tell she you do like her 
and do want to marry her. . . . Now iv I tell ’ee somethen you'll 
never let on to nobody ?’ 

‘Certinly not,’ said William James. 

‘Well, I'll tell ’ee how I courted Lizzy, but mind what you 
promised. Somehow, I don’t exactly know how ’twas, but we were 
zitten pretty close togeder and I’d got holt ov her hand, and I 
wan't avraid ov nothen just then. I zes, “ He'll be a lucky man 
as buys a ring vor thease vinger.” She didn’ zay nothen, but 
she went red and pretended to take her hand away, but I didn’ 
let go, and I zes, “I should like to be the lucky man.” And 
then ‘ 

‘And then what ?’ 

‘Why, then it was all over, said Josiah. ‘ After I’d kissed 
she—well—once or twice, she said she’d rather I put a ring on 
her vinger than anybody, and she velt too happy to live, and she 
kissed I on her own account. But mind, Bill, you keeps this to 
yourself,’ 

‘Certinly I will,’ said William James. 

‘When you vind a likely maid, Bill, and it don’t come easy to 
tell she what you do mean, get a chance ov setten close and taken 
holt ov her hand in a vorgetful zort ov way. Iv she don’t draw it 
back you can mention that about the ring zo easy as winken, but 
iv she do—well, you'd better wait till another time. But there 
baint many maids nowadays as ’ould draw back their hands.’ 

‘Thank ’ee, Josh. I'll mind about it iv—iv ever I thinks 
about a maid.' Good-night,’ and he went off quite happy. 

That evening, with solemn and laborious care, William James 
wrote a letter and carried it with him when he went to the Post 
Office the next morning. He was very grave, and in solemn tones 
saluted the adored one with ‘ Good-marnen.’ . 

‘Good-marnen,’ said Miss Widge in reply, examining him 
nervously. To her dismay William James did not speak again, 
but took his letters and prepared to go. 

Her heart sank and the flood-gates of her eyes were near giving 
way. ‘A vine marnen, baint it ’’ she said in desperation. 

‘Ees,’ said William James, and pushing the letter to her on 
the counter he made a hasty retreat. 

Miss Widge had spent four very uncomfortable days. She 
was quite firmly resolved that, come what would, she would be 
wooed in the proper way, but her heart sank at the frightful 
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prospect of losing William James. She allowed her mind to dwell 
in the abyss of hopelessness, she saw William James married to 
some bussy, and she saw herself, of a broken heart, sinking into 
an early grave. When, realising his mistake, he came to water 
the flowers over her head with his tears, he would wish he had 
behaved likea gentleman. For she would be treated like a lady ; 
yes, she would, or the grass should wave above her young head. 

With her heart throbbing wildly—for she augured the worst 
from William James’s tone and demeanour—Molly, after consider- 
able hesitation, tore open the envelope with trembling fingers, and 
read William James’s first and only billet douw. William James, 
whose idea of good writing was thin up-strokes and thick down- 
strokes, with flourishes at every capital, had written it with 
assiduous care, and the D and M were a masterpiece in flourishing. 
It ran thus :— 


‘Dear Mo.tiy,—If you will let I call ee zo, I have been 
thinken over that paper you give I, and I find it be nonsense; I 
did ask my brother Oliver, and he did say that the stuff they do 
put in they papers be rubbish, and nobody did ever talk that 
way, which I believes to be a fact; you musn’t believe, dear 
Molly, what they do put in they papers, or we should be two 
fools, just about. I do like ee same as ever, and if you be willing 
to have I, and none of that nonsense, then come to-night, and I'll 
wait for ee at the gate.—From one who loves you, 

‘WILLIAM JAMES THOMAS YETMAN. 


‘The rose is red, the violet’s blue, the pink is sweet, and so are 
you. And so are they that sent you this, and when we meet we'll 
have these kisses * * * * * * * * * *) 

Miss Widge went upstairs and wept the tears of passionate 
indignation. How dare he go telling other people what she had 
said, the wretch! Yes, she would go and meet him this once and 
let him know how vulgar and ungentlemanly it was, but have 
him—never, never ! 


They approached each other with some nervousness, though 
William James was sure it wouldallcome right. That talismanic 
couplet enriched with ten crosses—the ten signifying infinity— 
could not fail. 

‘Good-evenen, my—my dear,’ he said, trying to look at his 
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‘Good-evenen, Mr. Yetman,’ said Miss Widge with an emphasis 
that was meant as a rebuke to his familiarity. . . . ‘I—I want to 
know, sir, how you dared go and tell anybody what I did say. 
I'll never forgive ’ee for it, never, I can tell ’ee—tell you, sir!’ 

‘But I never told Oliver or nobody,’ rejoined William James 
eagerly. ‘Truth and honour I did’n.’ 

‘Then why did ’ee zay that about it bein all rubbish in—in 
stories? And who’s he, I should like to know, to call it rubbish ?’ 

‘But I did’n tell en, said William James with greater eager- 
ness. ‘ You zee I did’n think that there you showed I was sense, 
and zo I did think I’d just ask en what a veller ought to zay. 
And zo I zes to en’—and William James faithfully recounted what 
had taken place’ between Oliver and himself. ‘They story-books 
be all lies, I do assure ’ee, my dear,’ he added ; ‘ nobody ever talked 
like that, do ’ee zee, and to zay it to ’ee would be maken a vooil 
ov ’ee, and I respeck ’ee, do ’ee zee ?’ 

‘Oh, well, iv you give your word ov honour you did’n tell en 
I'll forgive ’ee,’ said Molly. 

‘ Well, I did’n, my dear, truth and honour I did’n, zo there. 
And it be all right, baint it?’ and William James, bold to reck- 
lessness, gave her a bear’s hug and kissed her with three resound- 
ing smacks. 

Miss Widge, a woman’s heart being the 2 quantity of the 
universe, strange to say, did not repulse him. 


Mrs. Yetman has no time for reading the ‘ Lily Novelette’ or 
any other nowadays, and, besides, she has come round to her 
husband’s view, and declares they are all nonsense, especially since 
a tyrant came into the house—the loveliest, darlingest, duckiest 
tyrant that ever entered any house, and the image of its father in 
the bargain ; a tyrant who makes her a slave to his caprice. The 
Earl of Glenvone with his lavish rhetoric is but a ridiculous 
phantasm compared with such a living fact as Archie Yetman. 


ORME AGNUS. 
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What, my poor Sir, are the senses, but five yawning inlets to hourly and 
momentary molestations?—What is your House, while you are in it, but a prison 
filled with nests of little reptiles—of insect-annoyances—which torment you 
the more, because they cannot kill you? and what is the same house, when 
you are out of it, but a shelter, out of reach, from the hostilities of the skies ?— 
What is the Country, but a sandy desert at one season, or a swallowing quagmire 
at another?—What the Town, but an wpper Tartarus of smoke, and din?— 
What are Carriages, but cages upon wheels?—What are Riding-horses, but 
purchased enemies, whom you pamper into strength, as well as inclination, to 
kick your brains out ?—What are Theatres, but licensed repositories for ill-told 
lies, or stifling shambles for the voluntary sacrifice of time, health, money, and 
morals ?—A Senatorial Debate (when you have fought your way to it), what 
is it but a national Main of Cocks ?7—What are Games, Sports, and Exercises, but 
devices of danger and fatigue to the performers, and schools of surgery to the 
practioner who may happen to look on ?—What are Society, and Solitude, but, 
each, an alternate hiding-place from the persecutions of the other ?—Libraries |— 
What are they but the sepulchres of gaiety, or conservatories for the seedlings of 
disease ?—Nay, to descend still lower, what are the indispensable processes of 
Eating and Drinking, but practical lectures on the art of spoiling food? or what 
even the familiar operations of Dressing and Undressing, but stinging remem- 
brancers of the privileged nakedness of the savage? 


At the beginning of this century a humorous work appeared 
entitled The Miseries of Human Life; or, the Groans of Samuel 
Sensitive and Timothy Testy, from the introduction to which the 
above passage is taken. The book was so popular that a sequel 
was called for. The two ran through several editions in a few years, 
and won the commendation of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote to the 
publisher saying that ‘ The Miseries of Human Life contain some 
wit, much humour, and perfect originality.’ The authorship, as 
is always the case when an anonymous work is widely read, was 
attributed to several hands, a circumstance which the true author 
explained in a private ‘ groan’ appended to the second edition: 
‘Publishing a book incog.—with the misery annexed of seeing 
one’s literary delinquencies accumulated on the heads of the 
guiltless.” His name was eventually printed on the title-page of 
the sixth edition; the writer turning out to be the Rev. James 
Beresford, fellow of Merton and rector of Kebworth in Leicester- 
shire, who died in 1841. 

The Miseries of Human Life was confessedly a satire. Yet it 
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is unlikely that it had any ameliorating effect: both because 
grumbling is to the grumbler so sweet a luxury, misery to the 
miserable so dear a happiness; and for other reasons to be ex- 
plained later. Mr. Beresford had instead the satisfaction of seeing 
his point entirely missed by a great many persons—which is a 
penalty (or privilege) of the ironical mind—one of whom issued an 
Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life in the shape of a book 
recounting the ‘History of the Widow Placid and her daughter 
Rachel.’ This work, the author of which was a Mr. Corp, stated 
by direct means what Mr. Beresford had laboured to convey 
obliquely ; but Mr. Corp was without humour, and in his pages 
the moral superiorities of the Quakers were a thought too empha- 
tically insisted upon for the work to have popularity. 

The scheme of The Miserics of Human Life is preposterous 
enough. Two old gentlemen, Mr. Timothy Testy and Mr. Samuel 
Sensitive, vie in recording and praising the causes of discomfort. 
As Bouvard and Pécuchet in Flaubert’s satire sought knowledge, 
so do these warped enthusiasts seek tribulation in the daily round. 
Testy is the more thorough: impatient and intolerant, he feels 
acutely and profoundly. Sensitive stands aside and notes more 
objectively. Testy, as himself explains, shrinks more from a hard 
knock, Sensitive from a hard word. In the end, Sensitive is 
turned from the pursuit of misery to philosophical resignation, 
and even optimism; Testy dies in a fit. Other characters are 
Ned Testy, an Eton boy and confirmed punster, with a devilish 
memory for classical tags, and Mrs. Testy, who remains a shadow. 
Regular meetings are held, at which long lists of miseries are 
read out by the old gentlemen, while Ned Testy occasionally 
interpolates a pun. The range is wide, covering miseries of town 
and country, of travel and reading, of eating and visiting, of 
games and theatres ; in fact, including most phases of life. 

Although ninety years have passed since it was written, 
Mr. Beresford’s book is still in the main true enough. The more 
subtle ‘groans’ are peculiarly so; proving once again how 
incorrigibly stationary human nature is. Thus in this, which is 
perhaps the most genuine misery (for most of. the examples are 
but annoyances or discomforts) in the two volumes : 

Grating the sensibility, the prepossessions, the self-love, the vanity, &c., of 
the person to whom you are speaking, by some unguarded words, which, as soon 
as you have uttered them, you would die to eat; then, floundering and plunging 
deeper and deeper, in your wild and confused attempts to recover yourself. 
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And sensitive persons will still appreciate this: 

Stopping in the street to address a person whom you know rather too well to 
pass him without speaking, and yet not quite well enough to have a word to say 
to him—/e feeling himself in the same dilemma; so that, after each has been 
asked and answered the question,‘ How do you do, sir?’ you stand siléntly 
face to face, 4 propos to nothing, during a minute, and then part in a transport 
of awkwardness, 


And here are one or two other trials of mind, which we must owe 
to Mr. Beresford’s own experience, for neither Testy nor Sensitive 
knew anything of shyness. Just as adventures are to the 
adventurous, so are miseries to the shy. A nervous, retiring, 
sensitive man knows all the petty stings of life. Here is a 
penalty of diffidence : 

Standing off and on in the street for half an hour(though in the utmost haste), 
while the friend with whom you are walking talks to his friend whom you meet, 
and to whose conversation you are delicately doubtful whether you ought to be a 
party. 

Some men do not mind repeating their good things a score of 
times in the same company. The diffident wit is confronted with 
the following problem : 

After having said what you conceive to be a good thing, but which you fear 
that none of the company heard, finding yourself reduced to the horrible 
alternative of losing the credit of your wit, or of repeating your bon-mot, with 


the risk of its having been heard before and di-approved ; and, in this case, with 
the certainty of being thought both a fool and a coxcomb. 


The two old gentlemen of the dialogues are not often so pene- 
trative. In the main they feel rather with their bodies than their 
minds. It is well, then, to abide with them a little longer while 
they are in this unusually acute condition. Here are other 
universal groans : 


In trying to laugh at the heavy joke of a good man, but a vile jester (‘hilaris 
cum pondere virtus ’), producing only that sort of spurious chuckle, or laborious 
ha! ha! which you feel must betray you, even to the worthy wag himself, though 
not at all of asuspicious nature; then, on being loudly asked by one of the 
company, ‘ What is the joke?’ being driven to confess that you ‘do not know’— 
as, in truth, you do not; having laughed gratuitously (without hearing, or taking, 
what was said), merely to pleasure the old gentleman, whose smiling eye thrown 
round the table at the conclusion of his speech had levied a general tax upon the 
muscles of his friends. 


In conversation—inadvertently touching the string which you know will call 
forth the longest story of the flattest proser that ever droned. 


After telling, at much length, a scarce and curious anecdote, with considerable 
marks of self-complacency at having it to tell, being quietly reminded by the 
person you have been so kindly instructing, that you had it—/rom himself. 


After having left a company in which you have been galled by the raillery of 
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some wag by profession—thinking, at your leisure, of a repartee wl ich, if 
discharged at the proper moment, would have blown him to atoms. 

Qn your return from an excursion to North Wales, the lakes, &c., being asked 
by the first friend you meet whether yousaw .... —naming the most celebrated 
spot in the whole tour—the only place, however, which, by some villainous mis- 
chance, you did not see. 

This is very common. Beau Brummell’s method of leaving his 
impressions of scenery in the charge of a servant was perhaps 
more wisely decided upon than one has supposed. 

The foregoing are more than favourable specimens of Mr. 
Beresford’s style. His best ‘ groans’ deal with miseries that come 
but rarely—to many persons not at all—but are easily imaginable, 
as in the three that follow : 

While you are laughing, or talking wildly to yourself, in walking, suddenly 
seeing a person steal close by you, who, you are sure, must have heard it all; 
then, in an agony of shame, making a wretched attempt to sing, in a voice as 
like your talk as possible, in hopes of making your hearer think that you had been 
only singing all the while. 

At breakfast—hearing a good old lady detail at full length her last night's 
long dull dream, affording nothing more remarkable than the usual chaos of 
conclusions without premises, and that sort of topsy-turvy tangled account of the 
fattest incidents of common life which we could all give every morning, if we did 
not make all possible haste to forget the nonsense, as soon as we have recovered 
our senses. But this is not all; for as soon as she has at length brought her 
idiotic narrative to an end, and you begin to breathe again, your attention is 
once more laid in irons, while she buckles to the interpretation of it, in all 
its parts. 

When you have imprudently cooled yourself with a glass of ice, after dancing 

very violently, being immediately told by a medical friend that you have no 
chance for your life but by continuing the exercise with all your might ;—then, 
the state of horror in which you suddenly cry out for ‘Go to the devil and shake 
yourself,’ or any other such frolicsome tune, and the heart-sinking apprehensions 
under which you instantly tear down the dance, and keep rousing all the rest of 
the couples (who, having taken no ice, can afford to move with less spirit)— 
incessantly vociferating, as you ramp and gallop along, ‘ Hands across, sir, for 
heaven’s sake.’ ‘ Right and left, or I'm a dead man, &c., ce. 
There is good fun here. If Mr. Beresford kept always at this 
level his book would still be excellent reading. But he did not. 
He was often unworthily trivial and even silly. He weakened 
his satire by including the miseries of foolish persons, which do 
not, of course, merit attention. Such groans as the following 
are inoperative as satire, because the ordinary man would not so 
expose himself : 

In attempting to spring carelessly, with the help of one hand, over a five- 
barred gate, by way of showing your activity to a party of ladies behind you 
(whom you affect not to have observed), blundering upon your nose on the other 
side. 
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On entering the room, to join an evening party composed of remarkably graye, 
strict, and precise persons, suddenly finding out that you are drunk; and (what 
is still worse) that the company has shared with you in the discovery—though 
you thought you were, and fully intended to be, rigidly sober. 

People rarely do such things. A social satirist is mistaken also in 
including examples which are so uncommon that one may easily 
go through a long life and never experience them. Such as this: 


After waiting an hour for a friend’s Cremona, for which you had sent your 
servant, seeing it at length brought in by him—in fragments, 


And 

On your entrance at a formal dinner party, in reaching up your hat to a high 
peg in the hall, bursting your coat, from the arm-hole to the pocket. 

Between miseries that are of one’s own causing and miseries 
that outside circumstances produce, a distinction should be drawn. 
Such an impersonal affliction as the lateness of a train would not 
be worth noting in any book of this kind; nor so momentous 
and real a calamity as the breaking of one’s leg. These are too 
objective or too serious. Mental miseries are almost the only 
ones worthy the notice of the philosopher. Miseries for which 
one cannot reproach oneself belong to a less important class, as 
the Domestic Psychologist who ought to undertake the revision 
and improvement of this book would, of course, point out. Nearly 
all railway annoyances belong to that category. Testy and 
Sensitive, by the way, were strong on the miseries of travelling. 
Many of their charges against stage coaches have only to be 
transferred to cabs and railway compartments to be applicable - 
now. Thus, ‘the groan’: 

A coach window-glass that will not be put up when it is down, nor down when 
it is up, 
may be amplified to ‘Travelling in cold weather with a fellow 
passenger who insists on having the window open; or, in hot, 
with one who demands that it shall be shut.’ We all know such 
people. ‘In winter, finding that the stock of foot-warmers is just 
exhausted ’—this is a true misery. Another is: ‘Fitting the 
rhythmic beat of the train to a form of words which you cannot 
forget ’—a horror which Mark Twain has carried to the bitter end 
in ‘Punch, Brothers, Punch.’ The miseries of cabs are mostly 
financial. Nothing is much worse for a nervous woman than to 
ride an eighteenpenny distance with no coin less than half-a-crown 
in her pocket. 

To the travel section belong of course the miseries of inns, 
which still are too much with us. The following groan, although 
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vicious in its long-windedness, is valuable as a picture. Though 
rather too highly coloured, it gives an amusing and fairly accurate 
description of the intellectual poverty of many country inns to 
this day. The Manual of Farriery is still inevitable. 


In the room of an inn to which you are confined by the rain, or by sudden 
indisposition, the whole day, finding yourself reduced to the following delassemens 
de coeur; and first for the Morning: examining the scrawled window-panes, 
in hopes of curious verses, and finding nothing more piquant than ‘I love pretty 
Sally Appleby of Chipping-Norton’; ‘Sweet Dolly Meadows’; ‘A. B., G. M., 
T.S., &c. &c., dined here July the 4th, 1739’; ‘I am very unappy.—Sam 
Jennings’; ‘Life at best is but a jest’; ‘Wm. Wilkins is a fool,’ with ‘So are 
you’ written under it; ‘dam pit,’ &c. &c., together with sundry half-finished 
initials scratched about. 

Then for your Hrening recreations: after having for the twentieth time held 
a candle to the wretched prints or ornaments with which the room is hung, such 
as female personifications of the Four Seasons, or the Cardinal Virtues, daubed 
over anyhow with purple, red, and raspberry-cream colours; or a series of half- 
penny prints, called ‘ Going out in the Morning,’ ‘ Starting a Hare,’ ‘Coming in 
at the Death,’ &c.; or a Jemmy Jessamy lover in a wood, in new boots, but 
without spurs, whip, horse, or hat, with his hair full-dressed, on one knee, in the 
dirt, before a coy maypole Miss in an old-fashioned riding dress; both figures 
being partly coloured and partly plain; or a goggling wax Queen bolt upright in 
a deep glass case, among the minikin pillars of a tawdry temple, wreathed with 
red foil, tinsel, and green varnished leaves; or the map of England, with only 
about four counties and zo towns in it, worked in a sampler by the landlady’s 
youngest daughter, ‘aged 10 years’; or a little fat plaster man on the chimney- 
piece, with his gilt cocked-hat at the back of his head and_a pipe in his mouth, 
being the centre figure to a china Shakespeare and Milton, in harlequin jackets, 
at the two extremities—after getting all this by heart (I say), asking in despair for 
some books, which, when brought, turn out to be Bracken’s ‘ Farriery,’ three or four 
wrecks of different spelling-books, ‘Gauging made Easy,’ a few odd volumes of 
the ‘Racing Calendar,’ an abridged ‘ Abridgment of the History of England’ in 
question and answer, with half the Icaves torn out and the other half illegible 
with greasy thumbing, an old list of Terms, Transfer days, &c., with Tax Tables, 
&e. &c., in each of which you try a few pages, nod over them till nine o’clock, and 
then stumble to bed in a cloud of disgust. 


As a contrast to the foregoing let us quote Mr. Beresford in more 
epigrammatic moments. Here are some concise groans : 


The interval between the dentist’s confession that your tooth will be very diffi- 
cult to draw, and the commencement of the attempt. 

Taking a step more, or a step less, than you want, in going up or down stairs. 

The task of inventing a new dinner every morning devolving on yow, in the 
long absence of your wife. 

Attempting to open the stiff blade of a rusty knife at a well-worn notch with 
a short thumb nail. 


We may make other changes ‘to date.’ Neither Mr. Testy 
nor Mr. Sensitive seems to have smoked. Had they done so their 
groans would have been fewer, for no good smoker has cause for 
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grumbling when once his pipe is alight, and no good smoker fore- 
sees cause for grumbling without lighting his pipe as a prophylactic 
or palliative. But both the old gentlemen took snuff. Here is a 
groan born of the habit : 


On the road, suddenly finding your stock of snuff exhausted ; then, on flying 
to a shop in a country town at which you are told they have all sorts—nothing 
but Scotch. 


To-day we have similar tobacco trials, ‘Nothing but shag’ is the 
disheartening reply which many a weary traveller receives in a 
village shop or wayside inn. ‘No matches’ is another tobacco 


trial. ‘To be offered a cigar by a man notorious for his poor . 


judgment of the leaf’—that is another. ‘Letting a choice cigar 
out’ is one more; but the wise man does not do that. 

Most of Mr. Beresford’s London miseries hold good at this 
moment. This is still within everyone’s compass: 

Walking, side by side, half over London, with a cart containing a million of 
iron bars, which you must out-bray, if you can, in order to make your companion 
hear a word you have further to say upon the subject you were earnestly dis- 
cussing before you were joined by this infernal article of commerce. 

For a cart containing iron bars, one may read a cart passing over 
a stone road. Albany Street was once among the worst. ‘ Riding in 
a bus over such stones, with an old, inquisitive, and loud-voiced 
friend of the family’ is even worse. Another street misery not 
noted by Mr. Beresford is: ‘ Perceiving some one advancing to- 
wards you with whom you will, you feel convinced, avoid a collision 
only with great difficulty and loss of dignity’: such an embarrass- 
ment of similar purposes as that described by Sterne in The 
Sentimental Journey. Another is: ‘ Meeting on a muddy day an 
Indian file of policemen who move onward like a tidal wave and 
turn into the gutter all who hesitate to take the wall.’ Another: 
‘Walking along Cheapside past a row of kerbstone dealers in 
*‘ Armenian paper ” ’—a sickly aromatic preparation which will in 
a week reconcile anyone to Turkish atrocities. 

Here are some theatre groans, still pertinent : 


On going to the play, to see a favourite performer, to be told, at the drawing- 
up of the curtain (as you had augured from the rueful bow of the speaker), that 
he or she is suddenly taken ill or dead, and that Mr. —— or Miss (the hacks 
of the house) has kindly undertaken to try and read the part at five minutes’ 
notice. 





In the pit at the opera, a broad-shouldered fellow, seven feet high, seated im- 
mediately before you during the whole of the ballet. 


To these the modern Testy would add ‘ The matinée hat’; and 
the modern Sensitive, ‘The affliction of having, when visiting a 
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comic opera purely for the fun of it, to endure the repetition of 
each of the saccharine songs of the tenor.’ ‘ Finding that a farce 
is not amusing’ is a sickening and frequent grief. Mr. Beresford 
has this: 

Going to see a party of strolling players, on the strength of an encouraging 
report that they are execrable; but finding them so intolerably tolerable that 
even the most heart-breaking scenes of their tragedy scarcely afford you one 
hearty laugh. 

The following misery, alas! is obsolete, for there is no Astley’s 
now, and no circus, except in the country : 

Those parts of the entertainment at Astley’s, or the circus, which do not con- 
sist of pranks or horsemanship. 

Personally, we prefer the ‘ comic entrée’ of the clown to anything. 
A very slight change modernises the following groan : 


After having sent from the other end of the kingdom to Hookham’s for a 
quantity of well-chosen books, all particularly named, receiving in return, six 
months afterwards, a cargo of novels, of their own choice, with such titles as 
‘Delicate Sensibility,’ ‘Disguises of the Heart,’ ‘Errors of Tenderness,’ &c., &c. 
Then, if you venture in despair on a few. pages, being edified in the margin by 
such pencilled commentaries as the following : ‘I quite agree in this sentiment,’ 
‘How frequently do we find this to be the case in real life!’ ‘ But why did she 
let him have the letter?’ &c., &c., concluded by the reader’s general decision 
upon the merits of the book, stamped in one oracular sentence; for example, 
‘This is a very good novel’; or to the horror and confusion of the author, if he 
should ever hear of the critique, ‘ What execrable stuff !’ 


Substitute Mudie’s for Hookham’s, and, with modifications, the 
case applies to-day. Here, however, Mr. Beresford injures himself 
by exaggeration and spleen. A quietly humorous tone would have 
been so much better. More annoying still is it to receive in one’s 
library parcel several of the novels which one returned last month. 
‘To find a volume of short stories where one expected a long novel’ 
is a grief. ‘Cutting a book with the finger’ has a place in the 
Miseries. ‘Cutting a paper with the flat of the hand or a railway 
ticket ’ should also be mentioned ; and under the miseries of reading 
might be put this: ‘ Having a passion for truth, and a sane 
admiration of Browning, and being asked casually by an ass, 
“What do you think of Browning ?”’ 

The book is weak in the games section. The miseries of 
cricket, for example, are not summed up in the following 
‘ groans’ : 

At cricket, after a long and hard service of watching out, bowled out at the 
first ball. Likewise, cricket on very sloppy ground, so that your hard ball pre- 
sently becomes muddy, sappy, and rotten ; a jarvting bat ; a right-hand bat for a 
left-handed player; a hat, vice stumps. 
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And 


Cricket by two, so that, when iz, you have to run a quarter of a mile 
behind the wicket after every ball you miss—your antagonist delivering it with 
the force of a cannon, 

Cricketers know more ot grief than this, The reviser of Mr, 
Beresford’s book would have to remember ‘The ordeal of walking 
back to a crowded pavilion, after an innings which consisted 
of exactly one ball.’ It is then that Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s 
piteous plea for an underground passage returns with fullest 
force. ‘Batting on a bumpy wicket to a bowler who “ bobs them 
down”’ is bad enough. ‘Being given out by an unjust or stupid 
umpire’; ‘Bowling for catches, and seeing all those catches 
dropped’; ‘ Being in, when runs are wanted, with a man who has 
no judgment or courage in running, and who refuses to call with 
any decision’; ‘ Being set for a long innings and watching the 
batsmen at the other end go out like street lamps in the early 
morning’; ‘Being in with easy bowling—or, as it is now 
idiomatically called, ‘‘ tosh ”—with a selfish bat who consistently 
collars the over’; ‘Bowling to a slogger so well set that he can 
make a long hop or half volley out of anything’ (in short, 
‘ Bowling to Mr. Jessop’); ‘ Feeling conscious in an emergency 
that the only bowling that would be of any avail is your own, but 
having no friend at court to suggest as much to the captain ’— 
these are miseries which all cricketers have experienced. 
Fortunately this book was compiled before golf and cycling 
had caught the world. Mr. Testy on a bicycle, Mr. Sensitive 
with a cleek, are not to be imagined. How one would have ampli- 
fied that dread calamity, a puncture! How the other would have 
dilated upon’a grounded club! Such cycling miseries as ‘ Strug- 
gling against a head wind’; ‘ Purchasing a new cycle at market 
price the day before a friend offers you his own machine, a better 
one, at half the cost’; ‘Riding upon a vocal and complaining 
saddle’; ‘Running short of oil on the outskirts of a town, whose 
police are notoriously vigilant’; ‘Learning to ride in the 
presence of the local satirist’—Mr. Testy and Mr. Sensitive 
hetween them would have fastened upon these like terriers upon 
rats, and have worried them as remorselessly. But our Domestic 
Psychologist would, we fancy, find that sports and games were 
eating up too much space. Billiards is beset with misery. 
Croquet is a perpetual humiliation for some one. Even halma 
harasses. While, when we come to more serious pastimes, such 
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as angling and riding, the groans are of appalling variety. 
Mr. Beresford knew what riding involved. Thus :— 


At the moment when your horse is beginning to run away with you, losing 
your stirrup, which runs away too, and bangs your instep raw, as often as you 
attempt to catch it with your foot. 


Finally let us quote a budget of Messrs. Testy and Sensitive’s 
miscellaneous ‘ groans ’ :— 

A fellow who treats you in all respects (the fee excepted) like his physician, 
unreservedly laying before you, while he is helping you at dinner, all the minutest 
particulars of his most revolting ailments, from the first attack down to the pre- 
sent moment. 

Dropping in upon a friend at the dinner-hour, upon the strength of his 
general invitation, and at once discovering, from the countenance and manner of 
his lady, that you’d better have waited for a particular one. 

A tea-pot which won’t pour except through the top—what you in‘ end for your 
cup trickling down your fingers, into your sleeve, and over the cloth. 

Your watch-key having worn itself round, so that it amuses you with 
spinning by itself upon its square pin, of which it was once so fond as never to 
think of moving without it. 

Pushing up your shirt sleeves for the purpose of washing your hands, but so 
ineffectually, that in the midst of the operation they fall and bag down over 
your wet, soapy wrists. 

The hypochondriacal impression, under which you fancy, as you lie in bed, 
that your fingers are each as large as a woolsack, legs of the size of church pillars, 
pillow bigger than the bed of Ware, &c., &c., and all this affair seeming to grow 
worse and worse every moment. 

In attempting to take up the poker softly (an invalid asleep in the room), 
throwing it violently down, sociably accompanied by the tongs and shovel in 
its fall. 

Being compelled by a deaf person, in a large and silent company, to repeat 
some very washy remark three or four times over, at the highest pitch of your 
voice. 

Since the Diamond Jubilee and its commemorative peals the 
following misery has been on the increase : 

Living or even making a stay within close earshot of a ring of execrable bells, 
execrably rung for some hours every evening. 


Best of all, that is to say, cruellest of all, is this :— 
At a long table, after dinner, the eyes of the whole company drawn upon you 
by a loud observation that you are strikingly like Mrs. or Miss ——-, particularly 
when you smile. : 
To these, taken from all parts of Mr. Beresford’s two volumes, 
everyone would be able to add a few. ‘ Being asked to carve a pair 
of fowls’ would be on the list of most men. 
The virtue of such a book resides in its universality. An ob- 
server, who, in this way, recorded nothing but the unsolicited, 
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inevitable woes that afflict the body and soul of an ordinarily 
sensible and sensitive person, would be contributing something to 
the science of living. Had Mr. Beresford confined himself to 
these, his compilation would steadily have passed into new edi- 
tions until this day. But he made the mistake of choosing two 
abnormal persons for his principal mouthpieces, and indulging in 
continual exaggeration. The result is that the book has very 
little value except as the basis of a better, and as an example of 
the kind of humour that was enjoyed at the beginning of this 
century. The Miseries of Human Life died with its own genera- 
tion, although some time in the fifties an American writer took 
the book in hand, adding miseries of his own (such as ‘ Visiting 
Albany by moonlight in a steamer that refused to start’), 
Americanising the text, and multiplying Ned Testy’s puns. His 
effort is not valuable. Since then the book has remained un- 
disturbed, and will do so, until our Domestic Psychologist makes 
it the germ ofa catalogue of minor normal woes, mental rather than 
physical. Such a catalogue could not but be interesting. 


E. V. Lucas. 

















DEVIL-FISH. 


AMONG such primitive peoples as still exist, not the least curious 
or notable trait which universally obtains is the manner in which 
all things uncanny, or which they are unable to comprehend, are 
by common consent ascribed to the Devil. Not to a devil as one 
of a host, but the Devil par excellence, as though they understood 
him to be definable only as the master and originator of whatso- 
ever things are terrifying, incomprehensible, or cruel. Many 
eminent writers have copiously enriched our literature by their 
researches into this all-prevailing peculiarity, so that the subject 
has, on the whole, been well threshed out, and it is merely alluded 
to en passant as one of the chief reasons for the epithet which 
forms the title of this article. 

Now it will doubtless be readily admitted that sea-folk retain, 
even among highly civilised nations, their old-world habits of 
thought and expression longer than any other branch of the 
population. This can scarcely be wondered at, since to all of us, 
even the least imaginative, the eternal mystery of the ocean 
appeals with thrilling and ever-fresh effect every time that we 
come into close personal relations with it. 

But when those whose daily bread depends upon their constant 
struggle with the mighty marine forces, who are familiar with so 
many of its marvels, and saturated with the awe-inspiring solemnity 
which is the chief characteristic of the sea, are in the course of 
their avocations brought suddenly in contact with some seldom- 
seen visitor of horrent aspect arising from the gloomy unknown 
depths, with one accord they speak of the monster as a ‘devil- 
fish,’ and the name never fails to stick. 

So that there is, not one species of devil-fish, but several, each 
peculiar to some different part of the world, and inspiring its own 
special terror in the hearts of mariners of many nations. Of the 
Devil-fish that we in this country hear most about, and is indelibly 
portrayed for us by Victor Hugo, the octopus, so much has been 
written and said that it is not necessary now to do much more 
than make passing allusion to the family. But the Cephalopoda 
embrace so vast a variety that it seems hardly fair to single out 
of them all the comparatively harmless octopus for opprobrium, 
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while leaving severely unmentioned the gigantic onychoteuthis 
of the deep sea, to say nothing of many intermediate cuttle-fish, 
From the enormous mollusc just mentioned—which is, not un- 
reasonably, credited by seamen with being the largest fish in the 
ocean—to the tiny loligo, upon which nearly all deep-water fish 
feed, hideousness is their prevailing feature, and truly appalling 
of aspect some of the larger ones are, while their omnivorous 
voracity makes them veritable sea-scavengers, to whom nothing 
comes amiss, alive or dead. And while having no intention to 
underrate the claims of the octopus to his diabolical pranomen 
on account of his slimy ugliness and unquenchable ferocity, I feel 
constrained to put in a word for that little-known horror of the 
deep, the ten-armed cuttle-fish, which, like some fearful creation 
of a diseased brain, broods over the dark and silent profundities 
of ocean, extending his far-reaching tentacles over an immense 
area, touching nothing living to which they do not cling with an 
embrace that never relaxes until the victim is safely deposited 
within the crushing clutch of the great parrot-like mandibles 
guarding the entrance to that vast and never-to-be satisfied 
stomach. Nothing that the morbid imagination of man has ever 
pictured can surpass in awful appearance the reality of this dire 
chimera, which, notwithstanding, has undoubtedly an important 
part to play in the mysterious economy of the sea. ‘He dwelleth 
in the thick darkness ;’ for, not content with the natural gloom of 
his abode, he diffuses around him a cloud of sepia, which bewilders 
and blinds his victims, rendering them an easy prey to the never- 
resting tentacles which writhe through the mirk, ready at a touch 
to hold whatever is there, be it small or great. 

But the strangest fact connected with this mighty mollusc is, 
that while from the earliest dawn of literature numberless allusions 
more or less tinged with imagination have been made to it, modern 
science has only very recently made up its mind to accept as a 
fact its existence at all. So many indisputable proofs have, how- 
ever, been forthcoming of late years, both as to the size and 
structure of the gigantic cuttle-fish, that it has now taken its 
place among the verities of natural history as indisputably as the 
elephant or the tiger. It has also been firmly established that 
the sperm whale or cachalot (Physeter macrocephalus) finds his 
principal, if not his only, food in these huge gelatinous masses 
while ranging the middle depths of the ocean, and that their 
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appearance on the sea surface is generally due to this whale’s 
aggression. 

To pass on, however, to a much less-known ‘devil-fish. In 
the long fish gallery at the splendid Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington there is a small specimen, some eighteen inches 
across, of a fish whose habitat is the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. 

There it attains enormous proportions, and is, not without 
reason, known to all the frequenters of those waters as the ‘ devil- 
fish.’ When a youngster I was homeward bound from Sant’ Ana 
with a cargo of mahogany, and when off Cape Campéche was one 
calm afternoon leaning over the taffrail, looking ~down into the 
blue profound, on the watch for fish. A gloomy shade came over 
the bright water, and up rose a fearsome monster some eighteen 
feet across, and in general outline more like a skate or ray than 
anything else, all except the head. There, what appeared to be 
two curling horns about three feet apart rose one on each side of 
the most horrible pair of eyes imaginable. A shark’s eyes as he 
turns sideways under your vessel’s counter and looks up to see if 
anyone is coming are ghastly, green, and cruel; but this thing’s 
eyes were all these and much more. I felt that the Book of 
Revelation was incomplete without him, and his gaze haunts me 
yet. Although quite sick and giddy at the sight of such a bogey, 
I could not move until the awful thing, suddenly waving what 
seemed like mighty wings, soared up out of the water soundlessly 
toa height of about six feet, falling again with a thunderous splash 
that might have been heard for miles. I must have fainted with 
fright, for the next thing I was conscious of was awakening under 
the rough doctoring of my shipmates. Since then I have never 
seen one leap upward in the daytime. At night, when there is 
no wind, the sonorous splash is constantly to be heard, although 
why they make that bat-like leap out of their proper element is 
not easy to understand. It does not seem possible to believe such 
awe-inspiring horrors capable of playful gambolling. 

At another time, while mate of a barque loading in the Tonala 
River, one of the Mexican mahogany ports, I was fishing one 
evening from the vessel’s deck with a very stout line and hook for 
large fish. 

A prowling devil-fish picked up my bait, and feeling the hook, 
as I suppose, sprang out of water with it. Iam almost ashamed 
to say that I made no attempt to secure the thing, which was a 
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comparatively small specimen, but allowed it to amuse itself, until, 
to my great relief, the hook broke, and I recovered the use of my 
line, my evening’s sport quite spoiled. 

These ugly monsters have as yet no commercial value, although 
from their vast extent of flat surface they might be found worthy 
of attention for their skins, which should make very excellent 
shagreen. A closer acquaintance with them would also most prob- 
ably divest them of much of the terror in which they are held 
at present. 

Another widely known and feared devil-fish has its headquarters 
in the Northern Pacific, mostly along the American coast, espe- 
cially affecting the Gulf of California, This huge creature is a 
mammal, one of the great whale family, really a rorqual of medium 
size and moderate yield of oil. Like the rest of this much-detested 
and feared (among whalers) branch of the Cetacea, it carries but 
a tiny fringe of valueless whalebone, and therefore, as compared 
with the sperm and ‘right’ whales, its value is small. Yet at 
certain seasons of the year the American whaleships often think 
it worth their while to spend a month or so bay-whaling in some 
quiet inlet unknown to, and uncared for by, the bustling 
merchantman. 

In these secluded spots the California devil-fish, mussel-digger, 
grey-back, and several other aliases not fit for publication, but 
all showing how the object of them is esteemed by his neighbours, 
may sometimes be taken at a disadvantage, the cows languid just 
before or after parturition, and the bulls who escort them too 
intent upon their loves to be as wily as is their wont. 

But only the élite of the Yankee whalemen, dexterous and 
daring as are all the tribe, can hope to get ‘to windward’ of the 
diabolically cunning giants whom they abuse with such fluent and. 
frequent flow of picturesque profanity. It is a peculiar character- 
istic of this animal that it seems ever on the alert, scarcely 
exposing for one moment its broad back above the sea-surface 
when rising to spout, and generally travelling, unlike all its con- 
geners, not upon, but a few feet below, the water. For this reason, 
and in this fishery alone, the whalers arm themselves with iron- 
shafted harpoons, in order to strike with greater force and certainty 
of direction a whale some distance beneath the surface. A stand- 
ing order, too, among them is never by any chance to injure a 
calf while the mother lives, since such an act exposes all and 
sundry near the spot to imminent and violent death. 
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Neglect of this most necessary precaution, or more probably 
accident, once brought about a calamity that befell a fleet of 
thirteen American whaleships which had been engaged in the 
‘powhead ’ fishery among the ice-floes of the Arctic Pacific. In 
order to waste no time, they came south when winter set in, and 
by common consent rendezvoused in Margharita Bay, Lower Cali- 
fornia, for a month or two’s ‘ devil-fishing.’ 

The whales were exceedingly abundant that season, and all 
the ships were soon busy with as much blubber as they could 
manage. The ease with which the whales were being obtained, 
however, led to considerable carelessness and forgetfulness of the 
fact that the whale never changes its habits. One bright morning, 
about three weeks after the opening of the season, the whole 
flotilla of fifty-two boats, four from each ship, had been lowered 
and were making their way as rapidly as possible to the outlying 
parts of the great bay, keeping a bright look-out for ‘ fish.’ Spread- 
ing out fan-wise, they were getting more and more scattered, when 
about near the centre of the fleet some one suddenly ‘ struck’ and 
got fast to a fish. But hardly had the intimation been given when 
something very like panic seized upon the crowd. In a moment 
or two the reason was apparent. From some cause, never 
definitely known, a harpooner had in striking a large cow whale 
transfixed her calf at her side with his harpoon, killing it imme- 
diately. The mother, having quietly satisfied herself that her 
offspring was really dead, turned upon her aggressors like a verit- 
able demon of destruction, and, while carefully avoiding exposure 
of her body to attack, simply spread devastation among the flotilla. 
Whenever she rose to the surface, it was but for a second, to emit 
an expiration like the hiss of a lifting safety-valve, and almost 


always to destroy a boat or complete the destruction of one already 


hopelessly damaged. 

Every blow was dealt with an accuracy and appearance of pre- 
meditation that filled the superstitious Portuguese, who formed a 
good half of the crews, with dismay—the more so that many of 
them could only guess at the original cause of what was really 
going on. The speed of the monster was so great, that her almost 
simultaneous appearances at points widely separated made her 
seem ubiquitous; and as she gave no chance whatever for a 
blow, it certainly looked as if all the boats would be destroyed 
seriatim. Not content with dealing one tremendous blow at a boat 
and reducing it at once to a bundle of loose boards, she renewed 
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her attentions again and again to the wreckage, as if determined 
that the destruction should be complete. 

Utter demoralisation had seized even the veterans, and escape 
was the only thought governing all action. But the distance to 
shore was great, and the persistence and vigour of the furious 
leviathan, so far from diminishing, seemed to increase as the terrible 
work went on. At last two boats did succeed in reaching the 
beach at a point where it sloped very gradually. The crews had 
hardly leaped overboard, to run their craft up high and dry, when 
close behind them in the shallows foamed and rolled their relent- 
less enemy, just too late toreachthem. Out of the large number 
of well-equipped boats that left the ships that morning, only these 
two escaped undamaged, and the loss of the season’s work was 
irremediable. Over fifty men were badly injured, and six, one of 
whom was the unhappy origin of the whole trouble, were killed 
outright. The triumphant avenger of her slain offspring dis- 
appeared as silently as she had carried on her deadly warfare, as 
far as could be known unhurt, and with an accumulated hoard of 
experience that would, if possible, render her more of a ‘devil’ 
to any unsuspecting whalemen who should hereafter have the 
misfortune to meet with and attack her than she had proved 
herself to be already. 

Dejected and crippled, the fleet lost no time in getting away 
from the spot and fleeing north to San Francisco, there to refit for 
other and more profitable fishing grounds. 

There are a great many ‘ower-true’ tales told of the prowess 
of this wily creature, but the selection that I have made will 
doubtless suffice for a fair specimen of what the California ‘ devil- 
fish’ is capable of when opportunity arises, 

The volatile and tuneful negroes of the West India islands 
have their own peculiar ‘ devil-fish,’ but in this case there is nothing 
diabolical in the appearance or vast in the size of the creature. 
It is, indeed, a very well-known fish in most tropical waters, and 
must from its habits and appearance be closely allied to the hake 
and pike. Among seamen generally it is well known as the 
barracouta, and is especially plentiful around the New Zealand 
coast, where a-few hours of the peculiar fishing practised by the 
Maories will generally reward the'fisherman.with a gross or so. of 
fish averaging 10 to 12 lb. each. 

It is among the Leeward Islands, however, that the barracouta 
attains his largest dimensions, and has inspired the fishermen and 
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boatmen with such dread of him that, while they hold the uni- 
versally feared shark in supreme contempt, the mere rumour of a 
‘devil-fish ’ anywhere in their vicinity will bring every nigger 
within hail scrambling out of the water in double-quick time. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, I have never been able to ascertain 
by personal obse.vation, but undoubtedly the fact is that the 
barracouta is credited with an infernal propensity for inflicting a 
nameless mutilation upon any human being unfortunate enough 
to get within reach of him. He is long and narrow, blue-black 
above, with a silvery-grey belly, and swift as an arrow. His lower 
jaw is considerably longer than the upper, and both are armed 
with teeth, almost exactly like those of a dog. From this con- 
figuration of the jaws it is unnecessary for the barracouta to turn 
on its back, like the shark, when he comes for you. Silent, straight, 
swift, and almost invisible in those dark-blue waters, the first in- 
timation of his presence is often the fatal snap of those lethal 
jaws, which leaves the hapless victim beyond hope of recovery. 

Before quitting this portion of the subject a passing reference 
may be permitted to a very disheartening occurrence due to the 
predatory habits of these fish. At very great cost some public- 
spirited individuals had stocked the upper reaches of the pretty 
river Clutha in Otago, New Zealand, with salmon-fry from ova 
imported from England. The incipient salmon flourished until in 
the course of natural development they reached the ‘ parr’ stage 
of their career. Then in an evil hour they journeyed seawards 
until they reached the estuary of the river. A school of barra- 
couta had just previously crossed the bar from the sea, and in their 
search for living food happened upon the toothsome innocents 
from the secure spawning-beds above. Long did the patient 
watchers up-country wait, but never more did one of those youthful 
salmon return to them. All the money spent was wasted, and all 
the high hopes of a plentiful supply of indigenous salmon were 
frustrated for years. 

There are, of course, many other marine monstrosities to which 
with more or less show of reason the satanic epithet has been 
applied ; but they are very little known or noticed, except within 
certain narrow limits. Probably enough has been said to justify 
simple savages and almost equally simple-minded seamen in 
bestowing upon the creatures of their dread a name which to them 
embodies all they are able to conceive of pitiless cruelty, unquench- 
able ferocity, and unmatchable cunning. 

Frank T, BULLEN, 
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| 
THE —— INN.' 
BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE INN AT CHIPPENHAM. 


Tne road which passed before the gates at Bastwick was not a 
highway, and Mr. Thomasson stood a full minute, staring after the 
carriage, and wondering what chance brought a traveller that way 
at that hour. Presently it occurred to him that one of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
neighbours might have dined abroad, have sat late over the wine, 
and be now returning ; and that so the incident might admit of the 
most innocent explanation. Yet it left him uneasy. Until the 
last hum of wheels died in the distance he stood listening and 
thinking. Then he turned from the gate, and with a shiver betook 
himself towards the house. He had done his part. 

Or had he? The road was not ten yaces behind him, when a 
cry rent the darkness, and he paused to listen. He caught the 
sound of hasty footsteps crossing the open ground on his right, 
and apparently drawing near ; and he raised his lanthorn in alarm. 
The next moment a dark form vaulted the railings that fenced the 
avenue on that side, sprang on the affrighted tutor, and, seizin g him 
violently by the collar, shook him to and fro as a terrier shakes a rat. 

It was Mr. Pomeroy, beside himself with rage. ‘What have 
you done with her?’ hecried. ‘ Youtreacberous hound! Answer, 
or by heaven I shall choke you!’ 

‘Done—done with whom ?’ the tutor gasped, striving to free 
himself. ‘Mr. Pomeroy, I am not—what does this—mean ?’ 

‘With her? With the girl?’ 

‘She is—I have put her in the carriage! I swear I have! 
Mh!’ he shrieked, as Mr. Pomeroy, in a fresh access of passion, 
gripped his throat and squeezed it. ‘I have put ker in the 
carriage, I tell you! I have done everything you told me!’ 

‘In the carriage? What carriage? In what carriage ?’ 

‘The one that was there.’ 

‘ At the gate?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

1 Copyright, 1898, by Stanley J, Weyman, in the United States of America. 
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‘You fool! You imbecile!’ Mr. Pomeroy roared, as he shook 
him with all his strength. ‘The carriage is at the other gate.’ 

Mr. Thomasson gasped, partly with surprise, partly under the 
influence of Pomeroy’s violence. ‘ At the other gate?’ he faltered. 
‘But—there was a carriage here. I saw it. I put her init. Not 
a minute ago!’ 

‘Then, by heaven, it was your carriage, and you have betrayed 
me, Pomeroy retorted; and shook his trembling victim until 
his teeth chattered and his eyes protruded. ‘I thought I heard 
wheels, and I came to see. If you don’t tell me the truth this 
instant,’ he continued furiously, ‘I'll have the life out of you.’ 

‘It is the truth, Mr. Thomasson stammered, blubbering with 
fright. ‘It was a carriage that came up—and stopped. I thought 
it was yours, andI put her in. And it went on.’ 

‘A lie, man—a lie!’ 

‘I swear it is true! I swear itis! If it were not, should I be 
going back to the house? Should I be going to face you?’ Mr. 
Thomasson protested. 

The argument impressed Pomeroy; his grasp relaxed. ‘The 
devil is in it, then!’ he muttered. ‘For no one else could have 
set a carriage at that gate at that minute! Anyway, I'll know. 
Come on!’ he continued recklessly, snatching up the lanthorn, 
which had fallen on its side and was not extinguished. ‘ We'll after 
her! By the Lord, we'llafter her. They don’t trick me so easily !’ 

The tutor ventured a terrified remonstrance, but Mr. Pomeroy, 
deaf to his entreaties and arguments, bundled him over the fence, 
and, gripping his arm, hurried him as fast as his feet would carry 
him across the sward to the other gate. A carriage, its lamps 
burning brightly, stood in the road. Mr. Pomeroy exchanged a 
few curt words with the driver, thrust in the tutor, and followed 
himself. On the instant the vehicle dashed away, the coachman 
cracking his whip and shouting curses at his horses. 

The hedges flew by, pale glimmering walls in the lamplight; 
the mud flew up and splashed Mr. Pomeroy’s face; still he hung 
out of the window, his hand on the fastening of the door, anda 
brace of pistols on the ledge before him ; while the tutor, shudder- 
ing at these preparations, hoping against hope that they would 
overtake no one, cowered in the farther corner. With every turn 
of the road or swerve of the horses Pomeroy expected to see the 
fugitives’ lights. Unaware or oblivious that the carriage he was 
pursuing had the start of him by so much that at top speed he 
VOL. V.—NO, 27, N.S. 18 
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could scarcely look to overtake it under the hour, his rage in- 
creased with every disappointment. Although the pace at which 
they travelled over a rough road was such as to fill the tutor 
with instant terror and urgent thorghts of death—although first 
one lamp was extinguished and then another, and the carriage 
swung so violently as from moment to moment to threaten an 
overturn, Mr. Pomeroy never ceased to hang out of the window, 
to yell at the horses and upbraid the driver. 

And with all the labour seemed to be wasted. With wrath and 
a volley of oaths he saw the lights of Chippenham appear in front, 
and still no sign of the pursued. Five minutes later the carriage 
awoke the echoes in the main street of the sleeping town, and 
Mr. Thomasson drew a deep breath of relief as it came to a stand. 

Not so Mr. Pomeroy. He dashed the door open and sprang 
out, prepared to overwhelm the driver with reproaches. Tbe man 
anticipated him. ‘They are here,’ he said with a sulky gesture. 

‘Here? Where?’ 

A man ina watchman’s coat, and carrying a staff and lanthorn— 
of whom the driver had already asked a question—came heavily 
round from the off-side of the carriage. ‘There is a chaise and pair 
just come in from the Melksham Road,’ he said, ‘and gone to the 
Angel, if that is what you want, your honour,’ 

‘A lady with them ?’ 

‘I saw none, but there might be.’ 

‘ How long ago?’ 

‘Ten minutes.’ 

‘We're right!’ Mr. Pomeroy cried with a jubilant oath, and, 
turning back to the door of the carriage, slipped the pistols into 
his skirt pockets. ‘Come,’ he said to Thomasson. ‘ And do you,’ 
he continued, addressing his driver, who was no other than the 
respectable Tamplin, ‘ follow at a walking pace. Have they ordered 
on ?’ he asked, slipping a crown into the night-watchman’s hand. 

‘I think not, your honour,’ the man answered. ‘I believe 
they are staying.’ 

With a word of satisfaction Mr. Pomeroy hurried his unwilling 
companion towards the inn. The streets were dark; only an oil 
lamp or two burned at distant points. But the darkness of the 
town was noonday light in comparison of the gloom which reigned 
in Mr. Thomasson’s mind. In the grasp of this headstrong man, 
whose temper rendered him blind to obstacles and heedless of 
danger, the tutor felt himself swept along, as incapable of resist- 
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ance as the leaf that is borne upon the stream. It was not until 
they turned into the open space before the Angel, and perceived 
a light in the doorway of the inn, that despair gave him courage 
to remonstrate. 

Then the risk and folly of the course they were pursuing 
struck him so forcibly that he grew frantic. He clutched 
Mr. Pomeroy’s sleeve, and dragging him aside out of earshot 
of Tamplin, who was following them, ‘This is madness!’ he 
urged vehemently. ‘Sheer madness! Have you considered, 
Mr. Pomeroy? If she is here, what claim have we to interfere 
with her? What authority over her? What title to force her 
away? If we had overtaken her on the road, in the country, it 
might have been one thing. But here . 

‘Here ?’ Mr. Pomeroy retorted, his face dark, his under-jaw 
thrust out hard asa rock. ‘And why not here ?’ 

‘ Because—why, because she will appeal to the people.’ 

‘What people ?’ 

‘The people who have brought her hither.’ 

‘And what is their right to her?’ Mr. Pomeroy retorted, with 
a brutal oath. 

‘The people at the inn, then.’ 

‘Well, and what is their right? But—I see your point, 
parson! Damme, you area cunning one. I had not thought of 
that. She'll appeal to them, will she? Then she shall be my 
sister, run off from her home! Ha! ha! Or no, my lad,’ he con- 
tinued, chuckling savagely, and slapping the tutor on the back; 
‘they know me here, and that I have no sister. She shall be 
your daughter!’ And while Mr. Thomasson stared aghast, 
Pomeroy laughed recklessly. ‘She shall be your daughter, 
man! My guest, and run off with an Irish ensign! Ob, by Gad, 
we'll nick her! Come on!’ 

Mr. Thomasson shuddered. It seemed to him the wildest 
scheme—a folly beyond speech. Resisting the hand with which 
Pomeroy would have impelled him towards the lighted doorway, 
‘I will have nothing to do with it!’ he cried, with all the firm- 
ness he could muster. ‘Nothing! Nothing!’ 

‘A minute ago you might have gone to the devil!’ Mr. 
Pomeroy answered grimly, ‘and welcome! Now, I want you. 
And, by heaven, if you don’t stand by me I'll break your back! 
Who is there here who is likely toknow you? Or what have you 
to fear?’ 
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‘She'll expose us!’ Mr. Thomasson whimpered. ‘She'll tell them!’ 

‘Who'll believe her?’ the other answered with supreme con- 
tempt. ‘Which is the more credible story—hers about a lost 
heir, or ours? Come on, I say!’ 

Mr. Thomasson had been far from anticipating a risk of this 
kind when he entered on his career of scheming. But he stood in 
mortal terror of his companion, whose reckless passions were 
fully aroused; and after a brief resistance he succumbed. Still 
protesting, he allowed himself to be urged past the open 
doors of the inn-yard—in the black depths of which the 
gleam of a lanthorn, and the form of a man moving to and fro, 
indicated that the strangers’ horses were not yet bedded—and up 
the hospitable steps of the Angel Inn. 

A solitary candle burning in a room on the right of the hall 
guided their feet that way. Its light disclosed a red-curtained 
snuggery, well furnished with kegs and jolly-bodied jars, and rows 
of flasks; and in the middle of this cheerful profusion the land- 
lord himself, stooping over a bottle of port, which he was lovingly 
decanting. His array, a horseman’s coat worn over night-gear, 
with bare feet thrust into slippers, proved him newly risen from 
bed; but the hum of voices and clatter of plates which came 
from the neighbouring kitchen were signs that, late as it was, 
the good inn was not caught napping. 

The host heard their steps behind him, but crying ‘Coming, 
gentlemen, coming!’ finished his task before he turned. Then 
‘Lord save us!’ he ejaculated, staring at them—the empty bottle 
in one hand, the decanter in the other. ‘Why, the road’s alive 
to-night! I beg your honour’s pardon, I am sure, and yours, sir! 
I thought ’twas one of the gentlemen that arrived awhile ago— 
come down to see why supper lagged. Squire Pomeroy, to be sure! 
What can I do for you, gentlemen? The fire is scarce out in 
the Hertford, and shall be rekindled at once ?’ 

Mr. Pomeroy silenced him by a gesture. ‘No,’ he said; ‘we 
are not staying. But you have some guests here, who arrived 
half-an-hour ago ?’ 

‘To be sure, your honour. The same I was naming.’ 

‘Ts there a young lady with them ?’ 

The landlord looked hard at him. ‘A young lady?’ he said. 

‘Yes! Are you deaf, man ?’ Pomeroy retorted wrathfully, his 
impatience getting the better of him. ‘Is there a young lady 
with them? That is what I asked.’ 
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But the landlord still stared; and it was only after an ap- 
preciable interval that he answered cautiously : ‘ Well, to be sure, 
I am not—I am not certain. I saw none, sir. But I only saw the 
gentlemen when they had gone upstairs. William admitted them, 
and rang up the stables. A young lady?’ he continued, rubbing 
his head as if the question perplexed him. ‘ May I ask, is’t some 
one your honour is seeking ?’ 

‘Damme, man, should I ask if it weren’t?’ Mr. Pomeroy 
retorted angrily. ‘If you must know, it is this gentleman’s 
daughter, who has run away from her friends,’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ 

‘And taken up with a beggarly Irishman !’ 

The landlord stared from one to the other in great perplexity. 
‘Dear me!’ hesaid. ‘That is sad! The gentleman’s daughter !’ 
And he looked at Mr. Thomasson, whose fat sallow face was sullen- 
ness itself. Then, remembering his manners, ‘ Well, to be sure, 
I'll go and learn,’ he continued briskly. ‘Charles!’ to a half- 
dressed waiter, who at that moment appeared at the foot of the 
stairs, ‘set lights in the Yarmouth and draw these gentlemen 
what they require. Ill not be many minutes, Mr. Pomeroy.’ 

He hurried up the narrow staircase, and an instant later ap- 
peared on the threshold of a room in which sat two gentlemen, 
facing one another in silence before a hastily kindled fire. They 
had travelled together from Bristol, cheek by jowl in a post-chaise, 
exchanging scarce as many words as they had traversed miles. But 
patience, whether it be of the sullen or the dignified cast, has its 
limits ; and these two, their tempers exasperated by a chilly journey 
taken fasting, had come very near to the end of sufferance. For- 
tunately, at the moment Mr. Dunborough—for he was the one— 
made the discovery that he could not endure Sir George’s im- 
passive face for so much as the hundredth part of another minute 
—and in consequence was having recourse to his invention for the 
most brutal remark with which to provoke him—the port and the 
landlord arrived together ; and William, who had carried up the 
cold beef and stewed kidneys by another staircase, was heard on 
the landing. The host helped to place the dishes on the table. 
Then he shut out his assistant. 

‘By your leave, Sir George,’ he said diffidently. ‘But the 
young lady you were inquiring for? Might I ask—— ?’ 

He paused as if he feared to give offence. Sir George laid 
down his knife and fork and looked at him. Mr. Dunborough 
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did the same. ‘ Yes, yes, man,’ Soane said. ‘Have you heard 
anything? Out with it!’ 

‘Well, sir, it is only I was going to ask if her father 
lived in these parts.’ 

‘Her father ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ 

Mr. Dunborough burst into rude laughter. ‘Oh, Lord!’ he 
said. ‘Are we grown so proper ofasudden? Her father, damme!’ 

Sir George shot a glance of disdain at him. Then, ‘My good 
fellow,’ he said to the host, ‘ her father has been dead these fifteen 
years.’ 

The landlord reddened, annoyed by the way Mr. Dunborough 
had taken him. ‘The gentleman mistakes me, Sir George,’ he 
said stiffly. ‘I did not ask out of curiosity, as you, who know me, 
can guess ; but to be plain, your honour, there are two gentlemen 
below stairs, just come in ; and what beats me, though I did not 
tell them so, they are also in search of a young lady.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Sir George answered, looking gravely at him. 
‘Probably they are from the Castle Inn at Marlborough, and are 
inquiring for the lady we are seeking.’ 

‘So I should have thought, sir,’ the landlord answered, nodding 
sagely; ‘but one of the gentlemen says he is her father, and the 
ot her 

Sir George stared. ‘Yes?’ he said. ‘What of the other ?’ 

‘Is Mr. Pomeroy of Bastwick,’ the host replied, lowering his 
voice. ‘Doubtless your honour knows him ?’ 

‘By name.’ 

‘He has naught to do with the young lady ?’ 

‘ Nothing in the world.’ 

‘I ask because well, I don’t like to speak ill of the quality, 
or of those by whom one lives, Sir George; but he has not got 
the best name in the county ; and there have been wild doings at 
Bastwick of late, and writs and bailiffs, and worse. So I did not 
up and tell him all I knew.’ 

On a sudden Dunborough spoke. ‘He was at College, at 
Pembroke,’ he said. ‘Doyley knows him. He'd know Tommy 
too; and we know Tommy is with the girl, and that they were 
both dropped Laycock way. Hang me, if I don’t think there is 
something in this!’ he continued, thrusting his feet into slippers : 
his boots were drying on the hearth. ‘Thomasson is rogue enough 
for anything! See here, man,’ he went on, rising and flinging 
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down his napkin ; ‘do you go down and draw them into the hall, so 
that I can hear their voices, And I will come to the head of the 
stairs. Where is Bastwick ?’ 

‘Between here and Melksham, but a bit off the road, sir.’ 

‘It would not be far from Laycock ?’ 

‘No, your honour ; I should think it would be within two or three 
miles of it. They are both on the flat t’other side of the river.’ 

‘Go down! go down!’ Mr. Dunborough answered. ‘And 
pump him,man! Set him talking. I believe we have run the old 
fox to earth. It will be our fault if we don’t find the vixen!’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
CHANCE MEDLEY. 


By this time the arrival of a second pair of travellers hard on the 
heels of the first had roused the inn to full activity. Half-dressed 
servants flitted this way and that through the narrow passages, 
setting night-caps in the chambers, or bringing up clean snuffers 
and snuff trays. One was away to the buttery, to drawale for the 
driver, another to the kitchen with William’s orders to the cook. 
Lights began to shine in the hall and behind the diamond panes of 
the low-browed windows ; a pleasant hum, a subdued bustle, filled 
the hospitable house. 

On entering the Yarmouth, however, the landlord was sur- 
prised to find only the clergyman awaiting him. Mr. Pomeroy, 
irritated by his long absence, had gone to the stables to learn what 
he could from the postboy. The landlord was nearer, indeed, than 
he knew to finding no one; for when he entered, Mr. Thomasson, 
unable to suppress his fears, was on his feet ; another ten seconds, 
and the tutor would have fled panic-stricken from the house. 

The host did not suspect this, but Mr. Thomasson thought he 
did ; and the thought added to his confusion. ‘I—I was coming 
to ask what had happened to you,’ he stammered. ‘ You will under- 
stand, I am very anxious to get news.’ 

‘To be sure, sir,’ the landlord answered comfortably. ‘ Will 
you step this way, and I think we shall be able to ascertain some- 
thing for certain ?’ 

But the tutor did not like his tone; moreover, he felt safer in 
the room than in the public hall. He shrank back. ‘I—I 
think I will wait here until Mr. Pomeroy returns,’ he said, 
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The landlord raised his eyebrows. ‘I thought you were 
anxious, sir,’ he retorted, ‘ to get news ?’ 

‘So I am, very anxious!’ Mr. Thomasson replied, with a 
touch of the stiffness that marked his manner to those below him, 
‘Still, I think I had better wait here. Or, no!’ he cried, afraid 
to stand out, ‘I will come with you. But, you see, if she is not 
here, lam-anxious to go in search of her as quickly as possible, 
where—wherever she is.’ 

‘To be sure, that is natural,’ the landlord answered, holding 
the door open that the clergyman might pass out, ‘ seeing that you 
are her father, sir. I think you said you were her father?’ he 
continued, as Mr, Thomasson, with a scared look round the hall, 
emerged from the room. 

‘Ye—yes,’ the tutor fultered; and wished himself in the 
street. ‘At least—I am her step-father.’ 

‘Oh, her step-father !’ 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Thomasson answered, faintly. How he cursed the 
folly that had put him in this false position! How much more 
strongly he would have cursed it, had he known what it was cast 
that dark shadow, as of a lurking man, on the upper part of the 
stairs ! 

‘ Just so,’ the landlord answered, as he paused at the foot of the 
staircase. ‘And, if you please—what might your name be, sir?’ 

A cold sweat rose on the tutor’s brow; he looked helplessly 
towards the door. If he gave his name and the matter were 
followed up, he would be traced, and it was impossible to say 
what might not come of it. At last, ‘ Mr. Thomas,’ he said, with 
a sneaking guilt look. 

‘Mr. Thomas, your reverence ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And the young lady’s name would be Thomas, then ?’ 

‘N-no,’ Mr. Thomasson faltered. ‘No. Her name—you see,’ 
he continued, with a sickly smile, ‘she is my step-daughter.’ 

‘To besure, yourreverence. Sol understood. And her name ?’ 

The tutor glowered at his persecutor. ‘I protest, you are 
monstrous inquisitive,’ he said, with a sudden sorry air of offence. 
‘ But, if you must know, her name is Masterson ; and she has left 
her friends to join—to join a—an Irish adventurer.’ 

It was unfortunately said; the more as the tutor, in order to 
keep his eye on the door, by which he expected Mr. Pomeroy to re- 
enter, had turned his back on the staircase. The lie was scarcely 
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off his lips when a heavy hand fell on his shoulder, and, twisting 
him round with a jerk, brought him face to face with an old friend. 
The tutor’s eyes met those of Mr. Dunborough, he uttered one 
low shriek, and turned as white as paper. He knew that Nemesis 
had overtaken him. 

But not how heavy a Nemesis! For he could not know that 
the landlord of the Angel owned a restive colt, and no farther back 
than the last fair had bought anew whip ; nor that that very whip 
lay at this moment where the landlord had dropped it, on a chest 
so near to Mr. Dunborough’s hand that the tutor never knew how 
he became possessed of it. Only he saw it imminent, and would 
have fallen in sheer terror, his coward’s knees giving way under 
him, if Mr. Dunborough had not driven him back against the wall 
with a violence that jarred the teeth in his head. 

‘You liar!’ the infuriated listener cried; ‘you lying toad!’ 
and shook him afresh with each sentence. ‘She has run away 
from her friends, has she? With an Irish adventurer, eh? And 
you are her father? And your name is Thomas? Thomas, eh? 
Well, if you do not this instant tell me where she is, I’ll Thomas 
you! Now, come! One! Two! Three!’ 

In the last words seemed a faint promise of mercy; alas! it 
was fallacious. Mr. Thomasson, the lash impending over him, 
had time to utter one cry; no more. Then the landlord’s supple 
cutting whip, wielded by a vigorous hand, wound round the 
tenderest part of his legs—for at the critical instant Mr. Dun- 
borough dragged him from the wall—and with a gasping shriek 
of pain, pain such as he had not felt since boyhood, Mr. Thomas- 
son leapt into the air. After that, his breath returning, he strove 
frantically to throw himself down ; but struggle as he might, pour 
forth screams, prayers, execrations, as he might, all was vain. The 
hour of requital had come. The cruel lash fell again and again, 
raising great wheals on his pampered body : now he clutched Mr. 
Dunborough’s arm only to be shaken off; now he grovelled on the 
floor ; now he wasplucked up again, now an ill-directed cut marked 
his cheek. Twice the landlord, in pity and fear for the man’s life, 
tried to catch Mr. Dunborough’s arm and stay the punishment ; 
once William did the same—for ten seconds of this had filled the 
hall with staring servants. But Mr. Dunborough’s arm and the 
whirling whip kept all at a distance; nor was it until a tender- 
hearted housemaid ran in at risk of her beauty, and clutched his 
wrist and hung on it, that the executioner tossed the instrument 
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away, and allowed Mr. Thomasson to drop, a limp moaning rag, on 
the floor. 

‘For shame!’ the girl cried hysterically. ‘You blackguard ! 
You cruel blackguard !’ 

‘’Tis he’s the blackguard, my dear!’ the honourable Mr. 
Dunborough answered, panting, but in the best of tempers. ‘ Bring 
me a tankard of something ; and put that rubbish outside, land- 
lord. He has got no more than he deserved, my dear.’ 

Mr. Thomasson uttered a moan, and one of the waiters stoop- 
ing over him asked him if he could stand. He answered only by a 
faint groan, and the man raising his eyebrows, looked gravely at the 
landlord ; who, recovered from the astonishment into which the fury 
and suddenness of the assault had thrown him, turned his indigna- 
tion on Mr. Dunborough. 

‘I am surprised at you, sir,’ he cried, rubbing his hands with 
vexation. ‘I did not think a gentleman in Sir George’s company 
would act like this! And in a respectable house! For shame, 
sir! For shame! Do, some of you,’ he continued to the servants, 
‘take this gentleman to his room and put him to bed. And softly 
with him, do you hear ?’ 

‘I think he has swooned,’ the man answered, who had stooped 
over him. 

The landlord wrung his hands, ‘Fie, sir—for shame!’ he 
said. ‘Stay, Charles; I'll fetch some brandy.’ 

He bustled away to do so, and to acquaint Sir George; who 
through all, and though from his open door he had gathered 
what was happening, had resolutely held aloof. The landlord as 
he went out unconsciously evaded Mr. Pomeroy, who entered at 
the same moment from the street. Innocent of what was forward 
—for his companion’s cries had not reached the stables—Pomeroy 
advanced at his ease, and was surprised to find the hall, which he 
had left empty, occupied by a chattering crowd of half-dressed 
servants ; some standing round the prostrate man with. lights, some 
muttering their pity or suggesting remedies ; while others again 
glanced askance at the victor, who, out of bravado rather than for 
any better reason, maintained his place at the foot of the stairs, 
and now and then called to them ‘to rub him—they would not 
rub that off!’ 

Mr. Pomeroy did not at first see the fallen man, so thick was 
the press round him. Then some one moved, and he did; and the 
thing that had happened bursting on him, his face, gloomy before, 
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grew black as a thunder-cloud. He flung the nearest to either 
side, that he might see the better; and, as they recoiled, ‘ Who 
has done this?’ he cried, in a voice low but harsh with rage. 
‘Whose work is this?’ And standing over the tutor he turned 
himself, looking from one to another. 

For a moment no one answered him; the servants knew his 
reputation, and shrank panic-stricken. Then Mr. Dunborough, 
who, whatever his faults, was not a coward, took the word. 
‘Whose work is it?’ he replied with assumed carelessness. ‘It is 
my work. Have you any fault to find with it ?’ 

‘Twenty, puppy !’ the elder man retorted, foaming with rage. 
And then, ‘ Have I said enough, or do you want me to say more ?’ 
he cried. 

‘Quite enough,’ Mr. Dunborough answered calmly. He had 
wreaked the worst of his rage on the unlucky tutor. ‘When you 
are sober I'll talk to you.’ 

Mr. Pomeroy with a frightful oath cursed his impudence. ‘I 
believe I have to pay you for more than this!’ he panted. ‘Is it 
you who decoyed a girl from my house to-night ?’ 

Mr. Dunborough laughed aloud. ‘No, but it was I sent her 
there,’ he said. He had the advantage of knowledge. ‘And if I 
had brought her away again, it would have been nothing to you!’ 

The answer staggered Bully Pomeroy in the midst of his rage. 

‘Who are you ?’ he cried. 

‘ Ask your friend there!’ Dunborough retorted, with disdain. 
‘I’ve written my name on him! It should be pretty plain to 
read’; and he turned on his heel to go upstairs. 

Pomeroy took two steps forward, laid his hand on the other's 
shoulder, and, big man as he was, turned him round. ‘ Will you 
give me satisfaction ?’ he cried. 

Dunborough’s eyes met his. ‘So that is your tone, is it?’ he 
said slowly; and he reached for the tankard of ale that had been 
brought to him, and that now stood on a chest at the foot of the 
stairs. 

But Mr. Pomeroy’s hand was on the pot first; in a second 
its contents were in Dunborough’s face and dripping from his cravat. 
‘Now will you fight?’ Bully Pomeroy cried; and as if he knew 
his man, and that he had done enough, he turned his back on 
the stairs and strode first into the Yarmouth. 

Two or three women screamed as they saw the liquor thrown, 
and a waiter ran for the landlord. A second drawer, more 
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courageous, cried, ‘Gentlemen, gentlemen—for God’s sake, 
gentlemen!’ and threw himself between the younger man and 
the door of the room. But Dunborough, his face flushed with 
anger, took him by the shoulder, and sent him spinning; then 
with an oath he followed the other into the Yarmouth, and 
slammed the door in the faces of the crowd. They heard the key 
turned. 

‘My God!’ the waiter who had interfered cried, his face white, 
‘there will be murder done!’ And he sped away for the kitchen 
poker that he might break in the door, He had known sucha case 
before. Another ran to seek the gentleman upstairs. The others 
drew round the door and stooped to listen; a moment, and 
the ‘sound they feared reached their ears—the grinding of steel, 
the trampling of leaping feet, now a yell and now a taunting 
laugh. The sounds were too much for one of the men who heard 
them: he beat on the door with his fists. ‘Gentlemen!’ he 
cried, his voice quavering, ‘for the Lord’s sake don’t, gentlemen! 
Don’t!’ On which one of the women who had shrieked fell on 
the floor in wild hysterics. ‘ 

That brought to a pitch the horror without the room, where 
lights shone on frightened faces and huddled forms, In the height 
of it the landlord and Sir George appeared. The woman’s screams 
were so violent that it was rather from the attitude of the group 
about the door than from anything they could hear that the two 
took in the position. The instant they did so Sir George signed 
to the servants to stand aside, and drew back to hurl himself 
against the door. A cry that the poker was come, and that with 
this they could burst the lock with ease, stayed him just in time— 
and fortunately; for as they went to adjust the point of the tool 
between the lock and the jamb the nearest man cried ‘Hush!’ and 
raised his hand, the door creaked, and in a moment opened inwards. 
On the threshold, supporting himself by the door, stood Mr. 
Dunborough, his face damp and pale, his eyes furtive and full of 
a strange horror. He looked at Sir George. 

‘He’s got it!’ he muttered in a hoarse whisper. ‘ You had 
better—get a surgeon. You'll bear me out,’ he continued, looking 
round eagerly, ‘he began it. He flung it in my face. By God 
—it may go near to hanging me!’ 

Sir George and the landlord pushed by him and went in. The 
room was lighted by one candle, burning smokily on: the high 
mantelshelf; the other lay overturned and extinguished in the 
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folds of a tablecloth which had been dragged to the floor. Ona 
wooden chair beside the bare table sat Mr. Pomeroy, huddled chin 
to breast, his left hand pressed to his side, his right still resting 
on the hilt of his small-sword. His face was the colour of chalk, 
and a little froth stood on his lips; but his eyes, turned slightly 
upwards, still followed his rival with a grim fixed stare. Sir 
George marked the crimson stain on his lips, and raising his hand 
for silence—for the servants were beginning to crowd in with 
exclamations of horror—knelt down beside the chair, ready to 
support him in case of need. ‘They are fetching a surgeon,’ he 
said. ‘He will be here in a minute.’ 

Mr. Pomeroy’s eyes left the door, through which Dunborough 
had disappeared, and for a few seconds they dwelt unwinking on 
Sir George: but for a while he said nothing. At length, ‘ Too 
late,’ he whispered. ‘It was my boots, I slipped—or I’d have 
gone through him. I’m done. Pay Tamplin—five pounds I owe 
him.’ 

Soane saw that it was only a matter of minutes, and he signed 
to the landlord, who was beginning to lament, to be silent. 

‘If you can tell me where the girl is—in two words,’ he said 
gently, ‘ will you try to do so?’ 

The dying man’s eyes roved over the ring of faces. ‘I don’t 
know,’ he whispered, so faintly that Soane had to bring his ear 
very near his lips. ‘The parson—was to have got her to 
Tamplin’s—for me. He put her in the wrong carriage. He’s 
paid. And—I’m paid.’ 

With the last word the small-sword fell clinking to the floor. 
The dying man drew himself up, and seemed to press his hand 
more and more tightly to his side. For a brief second a look 
of horror—as if the consciousness of his position dawned on his 
brain—awoke in his eyes. Then he beat it down. ‘Tamplin’s 
staunch,’ he muttered. ‘I must stand by Tamplin. I owe—pay 
him five pounds for ; 

A gush of blood stopped his utterance. He gasped, and with 
a groan but no articulate word fell forward in Soane’s arms. Bully 
Pomeroy had lost his last stake ! 

Not this time the spare thousands the old squire, good saving 
man, had left on bond and mortgage; not this time the copious 
thousands he had raised himself for spendthrift uses: nor the old 
oaks his great-grandsire had planted to celebrate His Majesty’s 
glorious Restoration : nor the Lelys and Knellers that great-grand- 
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sire’s son, shrewd old connoisseur, commissioned: not this time 
the few hundreds hardly squeezed from charge and jointure, or 
wrung from the unwilling hands of friends—but life; life, and 
who shall say what besides life ! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
IN THE CARRIAGE, 


Mr. THomasson was mistaken in supposing that it was the jerk, 
caused by the horses’ start, which drew from Julia the scream he 
heard as the carriage bounded forward and whirled into the night. 
The girl, indeed, was in no mood to be lightly scared; she had 
gone through too much. But as, believing herself alone, she 
sank back on the seat—at the moment that the horses plunged 
forward—her hand, extended to save herself, touched another 
hand: and the sudden contact in the dark, conveying to her the 
certainty that she had a companion, with all the possibilities the 
fact conjured up, more than excused an involuntary cry. 

The answer, as she recoiled, expecting the worst, was a sound 
between a sigh and a grunt; followed by silence. The coachman 
had got the horses in hand again, and was driving slowly ; perbaps 
he expected to be stopped. She sat as far into her corner as 
she could, listening and staring, enraged rather than frightened. 
The lamps shed no light into the interior of the carriage, she had 
to trust entirely to her ears; and, gradually, while she sat shud- 
dering, awaiting she knew not what, there stole on her senses, 
mingling with the roll of the wheels, a sound the least expected 
in the world—a snore! 

Irritated, puzzled, she stretched out a hand and touched a 
sleeve, a man’s sleeve; and at that, remembering how she had 
sat and wasted fears on Mr. Thomasson before she knew who he 
was, she gave herself entirely to anger. ‘Who is it?’ she cried 
sharply. ‘What are you doing here?’ 

The snoring ceased, the man turned himself in his corner. 
‘Are we there?’ he murmured drowsily; and, before she could 
answer, was asleep again. 

- The absurdity of the position pricked her. Was she always to 
be travelling in dark carriages beside men who mocked her? In 
her impatience she shook the man violently. ‘Who are you? 
What are you doing here?’ she cried again. 
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The unseen roused himself. ‘Eh?’ he exclaimed. ‘Who— 
who spoke? I—oh, dear, dear, I must have been dreaming. I 
thought I heard 4 

‘Mr. Fishwick!’ she cried; her voice breaking between 
tears and laughter. ‘Mr. Fishwick!’ And she stretched out her 
hands, and found his, and shook and held them in her joy. 

The lawyer heard, and felt; but, newly roused from sleep, 
unable to see her, unable to understand how she came to be by 
his side in the post-chaise, he shrank from her. He was dumb- 
founded. His mind ran on ghosts and voices; and he was not to 
be satisfied until he had stopped the carriage, and with trembling 
fingers brought a lamp, that he might see her with his eyes. That 
done, the little attorney fairly wept for joy. 

‘That I should be the one to find you!’ hecried. ‘That I 
should be the one to bring you back! Even nowI can hardly 
believe that you are here! Where have you been, child? Lord 
bless us, we have seen strange things!’ 

‘It was Mr. Dunborough!’ she cried with indignation. 

‘I know, I know,’ he said. ‘He is behind with Sir George 
Soane. Sir George and I followed you. We met him, and Sir 
George compelled him to accompany us.’ 

‘Compelled him?’ she said. 

‘Ay, with a pistol to his head,’ the lawyer answered; and 
chuckled and leapt in his seat—for he had re-entered the carriage— 
at the remembrance. ‘Oh, Lord, I declare I have lived a year in , 
the last two days. And to think that I should be the one to 
bring you back!’ he repeated. ‘To bring you back! But there, 
what happened to you? I know that they set you down in the 
road. We learned that at Bristol this afternoon from'the villains 
who carried you off.’ 

She told him how they had found Mr. Pomeroy’s house, and 
taken shelter there, and 

‘You have been there until now?’ he said in amazement. 
‘At a gentleman’s house? But did you not think, child, that we 
should be anxious ? Werethere no horses? No servants? Didn’t 
you think of sending word to Marlborough ?’ 

‘ He was a villain,’ she answered, shuddering. Brave as she 
was, Mr. Pomeroy had succeeded in frightening her., ‘ He would 
not let me go. And if Mr. Thomasson had not stolen the key of 
the room and released me, and brought me to the gate to-aight, 
and put me in with you—— 
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‘But how did he know that I was passing?’ Mr. Fishwick 
cried, thrusting back his wig and rubbing his head in perplexity, 
He could not yet believe that it was chance, and chance only, that 
brought them together. 

And she was equally ignorant. ‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘He 
only told me—that he would have a carriage waiting at the gate.’ 

‘And why did he not come with you ?’ 

‘He said—I think he said he was under obligations to Mr, 
Pomeroy.’ 

‘Pomeroy? Pomeroy?’ the lawyer repeated slowly. ‘ But 
sure, my dear, if he was a villain, still having the clergyman with 
you you should have been safe. This Mr. Pomeroy was not in 
the same case as Mr. Dunborough. He could not have been deep 
in love after knowing you a dozen hours.’ 

‘I think,’ she said, but mechanically, as if her mind ran 
on something else, ‘that he knew who I was, and wished to make 
me marry him.’ 

‘Who you were!’ Mr. Fishwick repeated; and—and he 
groaned. 

The sudden check was strange, and Julia should have remarked 
it. But she did not; and after a short silence, ‘How could he 
know ?’ Mr. Fishwick asked faintly. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered, in the same absent manner. 
Then with an effort which was apparent in her tone, ‘ Lord Almeric 
Doyley was there,’ she said. ‘ He was there too.’ 

‘Ah!’ the lawyer replied, accepting the fact with remarkable 
apathy. Perhaps his thoughts also were far away. ‘He was 
there, was he ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘He was there, and he ’ then, in a 
changed tone, ‘ Did you say that Sir George was behind us ?’ 

‘He should be,’ he answered; and, occupied as she was with 
her own trouble, she was struck with the gloom of the attorney’s 
tone. ‘We settled,’ he continued, ‘as soon as we learned 
where the men had left you, that I should start for Calne and 
make inquiries there, and they should start an hour later for 
Chippenham and do the same there. Which reminds me that 
we should be nearing Calne. You would like to rest there ?’ 

‘I would,rather go forward to Marlborough,’ she answered 
feverishly, ‘if you could send to Chippenham to tell them I am 
safe? I would rather go back at once, and quietly.’ 

‘To be sure,’ he said, patting her hand. ‘To be sure, to be - 
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sure,’ he repeated, his voice shaking as if he wrestled with some 
emotion. ‘ You'll be glad to be with—with your mother.’ 

Julia wondered a little at his tone, but in the main he had 
described her feelings. She had gone through so many things 
that, courageous as she was, she longed for rest and a little 
time to think, She assented in silence therefore, and, won- 
derful to relate, he fell silent too, and remained so until they 
reached Calne. There the inn was roused; a messenger was 
despatched to Chippenham; and while a relay of horses was 
prepared he made her enter the house and eat and drink. Had 
he stayed at that, and preserved when he re-entered the carriage 
the discreet silence he had maintained before, it is probable 
that she would have fallen asleep in sheer weariness, and 
deferred to the calmer hours of the morning the problem that 
occupied her. But as they settled themselves in their corners, 
and the carriage rolled out of the town, the attorney muttered 
that he did not doubt Sir George would be at Marlborough 
to breakfast. This set the girl’s mind running. She moved 
restlessly, and presently, ‘ When did you hear what had happened 
to me ?’ she asked. 

‘A few minutes after you were carried off,’ he answered ; 
‘but until Sir George appeared, a quarter of an hour later, 
nothing was done.’ 

‘ And he started in pursuit?’ To hear it gave her a delicious 
thrill between pain and pleasure. 

‘Well, at first, to confess the truth,’ Mr. Fishwick answered 
humbly, ‘I thought it was his doing, and , 

‘You did?’ she cried in surprise. 

‘Yes, Idid; even I did. And until we met Mr. Dunborough, 
and Sir George got the truth from him—I had no certainty. More 
shame to me!’ 

She bit her lips to keep back the confession that rose to them, 
and for a little while was silent. Then, to his astonishment, 
‘Will he ever forgive me?’ she cried, her voice tremulous. ‘ How 
shall I tell him? I was mad—I must have been mad.’ 

‘My dear child,’ the attorney answered in alarm, ‘compose 
yourself. What is it? What is the matter ?’ 

‘I, too, thought it was he! I, even I. I thought that h 
wanted to rid himself of me,’ she cried, pouring forth her confes- 
sion in shame and abasement. ‘There! I can hardly bear to tell 
you in the dark, and how shall I tell him in the light ?’ 
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‘Tut-tut!’ Mr. Fishwick answered. 
one? Thoughts are free.’ 

‘Oh, but’—she laughed hysterically—‘I was not free, and I 
—-what do you think I did?’ She was growing more and more 
excited. 

‘Tut-tut!’ the lawyer said. ‘What matter ?’ 

‘I promised—to marry some one else.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ he said. The words were forced from him. 

‘Some one else!’ she repeated. ‘I was asked to be my lady, 
and it tempted me! Think! It tempted me,’ she continued 
with a second laugh, bitterly contemptuous. ‘Oh, what a 
worm—what a thing I am! It tempted me. To be my 
lady, and to have my jewels, and to go to Ranelagh and the 
masquerades! To have my box at the King’s House and my 
frolic in the pit! And my woman as ugly as I liked—if he 
might have my lips! Think of it, think of it! That anyone 
should be so low! Or no, no, no!’ she cried in a different tone. 
‘Don’t believe me! Iam not that! Iamnotsovile! But I 
thought he had tricked me, I thought he had cheated me, I 
thought that this was his work, and I was mad! I think I was 
mad !’ 

‘ Dear, dear,’ Mr, Fishwick said, rubbing his head. His tone 
was sympathetic ; yet, strange to relate, there was no real smack 
of sorrow in it. Nay, an acute ear might have caught a note of 
relief, of hope, almost of eagerness. ‘ Dear, dear, to be sure!’ he 
continued ; ‘I suppose—it was Lord Almeric Doyley, the noble- 
man I saw at Oxford ?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

_ ‘And you don’t know what to do, child ?’ 
 ©To do?’ she exclaimed. 

‘Which—I mean which you shall accept. Really,’ Mr. Fish- 
wick continued, his brain succumbing to a kind of vertigo as he 
caught himself balancing the pretensions of Sir George and Lord 
Almeric, ‘it is a very remarkable position for any young lady 
to enjoy, however born. . Such a choice , 

‘Choice !’ she cried fiercely, out of the darkness. ‘There is no 
choice. Don’t you understand? I told him No, no, no, a thou- 
sand times No!’ 

Mr. Fishwick sighed. ‘But I understood you to say,’ he 
answered meekly, ‘ that you did not know what to do,’ 

‘How to tell Sir George! How to tell him,’ 


‘What need to tell any 
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Mr. Fishwick was silent a moment. Then he said earnestly, 
‘I would not tell him. Take my advice, child. No harm has 
been done. You said No to the other.’ 

‘T said Yes,’ she retorted. 

‘But I thought : 

‘And then I said No,’ she cried, between tears and foolish 
laughter. ‘Cannot you understand ?’ 

Mr. Fishwick could not ; but, ‘Anyway, do not tell him,’ he 
said. ‘There is no need, and before marriage men think much of 
that at which they laugh afterwards.’ 

‘And much of a woman of whom they think nothing after- 
wards,’ she answered. 

‘Yet do not tell him,’ he pleaded. From the sound of his 
voice she knew that he was leaning forward. ‘Or at least wait. 
Take the advice of one older than you, who knows the world, 
and wait.’ 

‘And talk to him, listen to him, smile on his suit with a lie 
in my heart ? Never?’ she cried. Then, with a new strange pride, 
a faint touch of stateliness in her tone, ‘ You forget who I am, 
Mr. Fishwick,’ she said. ‘I am as much a Soane as he is, and 
it becomes me to—to remember that. Believe me, I would far 
rather resign all hope of entering his house, though I love him 
—than enter it with a secret in my heart.’ 

Mr, Fishwick groaned. He told himself that this would be 
the last straw. This would give Sir George the handle he needed. 
She would never enter that house. 

‘I have not been true to him,’ she said. ‘But I will be true 
now.’ 

‘The truth is—is very costly,’ Mr, Fishwick murmured almost 
under his breath. ‘I don’t know that poor people can always 
afford it, child,’ 

‘For shame!’ she cried hotly. ‘For shame! But there,’ she 
continued, ‘I know you do not mean it. I know that what you 
bid me do you would not do yourself. Would you have sold my 
cause; would you have hidden the truth for thousands? If Sir 
George had come to you to bribe you, would you have taken 

anything? Any sum, however large? I know you would not. 
My life on it, you would not. You are an honest man,’ she cried 
warmly. 

The honest man was silent awhile. Presently he looked out 
of the carriage. The moon had risen over Savernake ; by its light 
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he saw that they were passing Manton village. In the vale on the 
right the tower of Preshute Church, lifting its head from a dark 
bower of trees, spoke a solemn language, seconding hers. ‘God 
bless you!’ he said in a low voice. ‘God bless you.’ 

A minute later the horses swerved to the right, and half-a- 
dozen lights keeping vigil in the Castle Inn gleamed out along 
the dark front. The post-chaise rolled across the open, and drew 
up before the door. Julia’s strange journey was over. Its stages, 
sombre in the retrospect, rose before her as she stepped from the 
carriage: yet, had she known all, the memories at which she 
shuddered would have worn a darker hue. But it was not 
until a late hour of the following morning that even the lawyer 
heard what had happened at Chippenham. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


BAD NEWS. 


THE attorney entered the Mastersons’ room a little before eleven 
next morning. Julia was there, and Mrs. Masterson ; the latter 
on seeing him, held up her hands in dismay. ‘Lord’s sakes, Mr. 
Fishwick!’ the good woman cried, ‘why, you are the ghost of 
yourself! Adventuring does not suit you, that’s certain. But I 
don’t wonder. I am sure I have not slept a wink these three 
nights that I have not dreamt of Bessy Canning and that horrid 
old Squires ; which she did it without a doubt. Don’t go to say 
you've bad news this morning ?’ 

Certain it was that Mr. Fishwick looked woefully depressed. 
The night’s sleep, which had restored the roses to Julia’s cheeks and 
the light to her eyes, had done nothing for him; or perhaps he 
had not slept. His eyes avoided the girl’s look of inquiry. ‘I’ve 
no news this morning,’ he said awkwardly. ‘And yet I have 
news.’ 

‘Bad?’ the girl said, nodding her comprehension; and her 
colour slowly faded. 

‘Bad,’ he said gravely, looking down at the table. 

Julia took her fostermother’s hand in hers, and patted it ; 
they were sitting side by side. The elder woman, whose face 
was still furrowed by the tears she had shed in her bereavement, 
began to tremble. ‘Tell us,’ the girlsaid bravely. ‘ What is it ?’ 
‘God help me,’ Mr. Fishwick answered, his face quivering. ‘I 
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don’t know how I shall tell you. I don’t indeed. But I must.’ 
Then, in a voice harsh with pain, ‘ Child, I have made a mistake,’ 
he cried. ‘I am wrong, I was wrong, I have been wrong from the 
beginning. God help me! And God help us all!’ 

The elder woman broke into frightened weeping. The 
younger grew pale and paler: grew presently white to the lips. Still 
her eyes met his, and did not flinch, ‘Is it—about our case ?’ 
she whispered. 

‘Yes! Oh, my dear, will you ever forgive me ?’ 

‘About my birth ?’ 

He nodded. 

‘Tam not Julia Soane? Is that it?’ 

He nodded again. 

‘Not a Soane—at all ?’ 

‘No; God forgive me, no!’ 

She continued to hold the weeping woman’s hand in hers, and 
to look at him; but for a long minute, she seemed not even to 
breathe. Then in a voice that, notwithstanding the effort she 
made, sounded harsh in his ears, ‘Tell me all,’ she muttered. ‘I 
suppose—you have found something !’ 

‘I have,’ he said. He looked old, and worn, and shabby; and 
was at once the surest and the saddest corroboration of his own 
tidings. ‘Two days ago I found, by accident, in a church 
at Bristol, the death certificate of the—of the child.’ 

‘ Julia Soane ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But then—who am I ?’ she asked, her eyes growing wild: the 
world was turning, turning with her. 

‘Her husband,’ he answered, nodding towards Mrs. Masterson, 
‘adopted a child in place of the dead one, and said nothing. 
Whether he intended to pass it off for the child entrusted to him, 
I don’t know. He never made any attempt todo so. Perhaps,’ 
the lawyer continued drearily, ‘he had it in his mind, and when 
the time came his heart failed him.’ 

‘And I am that child?’ 

Mr. Fishwick looked away guiltily, passing his tongue over his 
lips. He was the picture of shame and remorse. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ Your father and mother were French. He 
was a teacher of French at Bristol, his wife French from Canter- 
bury. No relations are known.’ 

‘My name ?’ she asked, smiling piteously. 
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‘ Paré,’ he said, spelling it. And he added, ‘ They call it Parry,’ 

She looked round the room in a kind of terror, not unmixed 
with wonder. To that room they had retired to review their plans 
on their first arrival at the Castle Inn—when all smiled on them, 
Thither they had fled for refuge after the brush with Lady 
Dunborough and the rencontre with Sir George. To that room 
she had betaken herself in the first flush and triumph of Sir 
George’s suit; and there, surrounded by the same objects on 
which she now gazed, she had sat, rapt in rosy visions, through 
the live-long day preceding her abduction. Then she had been a 
gentlewoman, an heiress, the bride in prospect of a gallant gentle- 
man. Now? 

What wonder that, as she looked round in dumb misery, 
recognising these things, her eyes grew wild again; or that the 
shrinking lawyer expected an outburst. It came, but from another 
quarter. The old woman rose and, trembling, pointed a palsied 
finger at him. ‘Yo’ eat your words!’ she said. ‘Yo’ eat your 
words and seem to like them. But didn’t yo’ tell me no farther 
back than this day five weeks that the law was clear? Didn't yo’ 
tell me it was certain? Yo’ tell me that!’ 

‘I did! God forgive me,’ Mr. Fishwick murmured from the 
depths of his abasement. | 

‘Didn’t yo’ tell me fifty times, and fifty times to that, that the 
case was clear?’ the old woman continued relentlessly. ‘That 
there were thousands and thousands to be had for the asking ? 
And her right besides, that no one could cheat her of, no more 
than me of the things my man left me?’ 

‘I did! God forgive me,’ the lawyer said. 

‘But yo’ did cheat me!’ she continued with quavering insist- 
ence, her withered face faintly pink. ‘Where is the home yo’ 
ha’ broken up? Whereare the things my manleft me? Where’s 
the bit that should ha’ kept me from the parish? Where’s the 
fifty-two pounds yo’ sold all for and ha’ spent on us, living 
where’s no place for us, at our betters’ table? Yo’ ha’ broken 
my heart! Yo’ ha’ laid up sorrow and suffering for the girl that 
is dearer to me than my heart. Yo’ ha’ done all that, and yo’ 
can come to me smoothly, and tell me yo’ ha’ made a mistake. 
You are a rogue, and, what maybe is worse, I mistrust me yo’ 
are a fool!’ 

‘Mother! mother!’ the girl cried. 

‘He is a fool!’ the old woman repeated, eyeing him with a 
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dreadful sternness. ‘Or he would ha’ kept his mistake to himself. 
Who knows of it? Or why should he be telling them? “Tis for 
them to find out, not for him! Yo’ call yourselfa lawyer? Yo’ 
are a fool!’ And she sat down in a palsy of senile passion. ‘ Yo’ 
are a fool! And yo’ ha’ ruined us!’ 

Mr. Fishwick groaned, but made no reply. He had not the 
spirit to defend himself. But Julia, asif all through which she had 
gone since the day of her reputed father’s death had led her to this 
point, only that she might show the stuff of which she was wrought, 
rose to the emergency. 

‘Mother,’ she said firmly, her hand resting on the older 
woman’s shoulder, ‘you are wrong—you are quite wrong. He 
would have ruined us indeed, he would have ruined us hopelessly 
and for ever, if he had kept silence! He has never been so good 
a friend to us as he has shown himself to-day, and I thank him 
for his courage. And I honour him!’ She held out her hand to 
Mr. Fishwick, who having pressed it, his face working ominously, 
retired to the window. 

‘But, my deary, what will yo’ do?’ Mrs. Masterson cried 
peevishly. ‘He ha’ ruined us!’ 

‘What I should have done if we had never made this mistake,’ 
Julia answered bravely; though her lip trembled and her face 
was white, and in her heart she knew that hers was but a mockery 
of courage, that must fail her the moment she was alone. ‘We 
are but fifty pounds worse than we were.’ 

‘Fifty pounds!’ the old woman cried, aghast. ‘Yo’ talk 
easily of fifty pounds. And, Lord knows, it is soon spent here. 
But where will yo’ get another ?’ 

‘Well, well,’ the girl answered patiently, ‘that is true. Yet 
we must make the best of it. Let us make the best of it,’ she 
continued, appealing to them bravely, yet with tears in her voice. 
‘ Weare all losers together. Let us bear it together. I have lost 
most,’ she continued, her voice trembling. Fifty pounds? Oh, 
God! what was fifty pounds to what she had lost. ‘But perhaps 
I deserve it. I was too ready to leave you, mother. I was too 
ready to—to take up with new things and—and richer things, and 
forget those who had been kin to me and kind to me all my life. 
Perhaps this is my punishment. You have lost your all, but that 
we will get again. And our friend here—he, too, has lost.’ 

Mr. Fishwick, standing, dogged and downcast, by the window, 
did not say what he had lost, but his thoughts went to his old 
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mother at Wallingford and the empty stocking, and the weekly 
letters he had sent her for a month past, letters full of his golden 
prospects, and the great case of Soane v. Soane, and the grand 
things that were to come of it. What a home-coming was now in 
store for him, his last guinea spent, his hopes wrecked, and 
Wallingford to be faced ! 

There was a brief silence. Mrs. Masterson sobbed querulously, 
or now and again uttered a wailing complaint: the other two stood 
sunk in bitter retrospect. Presently, ‘What must we do?’ Julia 
asked in a faint voice. ‘I mean, what step must we take? Will 
you let them know ?’ 

‘T will see them,’ Mr. Fishwick answered, wincing at the note 
of pain in her voice. ‘I—TI was sent for this morning, for twelve 
o'clock. It is a quarter to eleven now.’ 

She looked at him, startled, a spot of red in each cheek. ‘ We 
must go away,’ she said hurriedly, ‘while we have money. Can 
we do better than return to Oxford ?’ 

The attorney felt sure that at the worst Sir George would do 
something for her: that Mrs. Masterson need not lament for her 
fifty pounds. But he had the delicacy to ignore this, ‘I don’t 
know,’ he said mournfully. ‘I dare not advise. You'd be sorry, 
Miss Julia—anyone would be sorry who knew what I have gone 
through. I’ve suffered—I can’t tell you what I have suffered— 
the last twenty-four hours! I shall never have any opinion of 
myself again. Never!’ 

Julia sighed. ‘We must cut a month out of our lives,’ she 
murmured. But it was something else she meant—a month 
out of her heart ! | 


(To be concluded.) 











